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{'' THE BOGUS TELEGRAM WAS SENT BY A YOUNG LADY WHOSE DESCRIPTION TALLIES WITH MISS BAPDMAN'S!'’ SAID EDWARD ROBINSON. ] 


NOVELETTE.]| 


LADY ROBINSON’S JEWELS. 


eee 
CHAPTER I. 


Taty were probably the most splendid col- 
‘lection that had ever belonged to anyone 


the congolation of knowing she should never 
in lite have to yield them to another. If the 
portly, good-humoured Sir Bruce died first, 
Gisconsolate widow might have to resign 
her beautiful home of Eversley to the heir 
at-law, and become a much smaller person in 
semi retirement of the Dower House, but 
ewela came from her own side of the 
, and were hers as long aa she lived, 
it muet be confessed the old uncle who 
thed them to her had done his very 
to make their ultimate ownership a 
question. 
Lester had gone out to India as a 


Hei 


t 





mere Iad and made a fortune there, he never 
married, and when he set himeelf to amass a 
collection of jewels which should be the envy 
of all beholders, it seemed a strange fresk in 
@ man who bad no nearer womenkind than 
two orphan nieces, so badly off that a little 
ready money in the present would have been 
of far more use to them than any precious 
stones in the fature, 

Simon Lester thought otherwise. While 
the girls were receiving much grudged 
education and unwelcome hospitality in the 
holidays from their father’s kindred, their 
mother’s brother, already reported to be an 
Indian nabob, took not the slightest notice of 
them, never even troubling himself to send 
them a bank-note at Chriatmas. 

To do the girls jastice they were not mer- 
cenary, they paid no court to this wealthy 
relative whoignored them ; but when Fiorence, 
the elder of the two, in epite of very shabby 
clothes and being kept most resolutely in the 
background by her aunt, who had daughters 
of her own to marry, when Fiorence gained 
the sffections of a wealthy man like Sir Brace 
Robinson the news was sent to Mr. Lester by 





his lawyer, and the wealthy merchant, who 
had never troubled about her before, sent her 
@ cheque for five handred pourda to help with 
the trousseau, and hinted vaguely that when he 
returned in a few yeara’ time he should bring 
her .a present worth having. 

He never did retarn, he died before Florence 
had been Lady Robinson two years, He lefs 
hia princely fortune to various charities, and 
the jewela to his ‘‘dearly loved niece, 
Florence Robinson, for ber life, to descend at 
her death to her eldest son and become heir- 
looms in his family, always provided he bore 
the name of Simon Lester after his maternal 
grand uncle, and in the event of Lady Robin- 
son having no son, or of the son not besring 
the said names, the whole collection would 
revert at ber death to her eister, Constacce 
Hardman, and pass out of the Robinson 
family for ever."’ 

Mr. Lester's body servant brought the jewels 
to England, and personally went down to 
Eversley to deliver them to Lady Robinson. 
She and her husband were am+z:d at the 
splendour of the gems, and the old servant 
who had been with Simon Lester daring the 
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whole progres: of the collection, wags well!- 
pleated to res how fair a wearer would enjoy 
his-maater’s legacy. At that time the terms | 
of the beqnect did not trouble the Robinsons j 
atsil. Two babies had already appeared in 
the Everley nursery, and though both were of 
the wrong eex, neither Sir Bruce nor hia wife 
deepairec of the advent of the fortunate yourg 
gentleman who should inherit Simon Lesters 
legacy. 

“It is a very ugly name," said Florence 
Robineon, & litile wistfally, to her husband, 

‘My dear child,” lacghed Sir Bruce, 
‘there's nothing to binder the boy having 
balf a dozen others. Surely you wouidn’s 
reface for your sona brqaest worth nearly a 
quarter of a million, beoauce to inherit it he 
must have two names you dons particularly 
admire.”’ 

Lady Robingon hesitated. She was a this 
time only twenty.two—very pretty, very gentile 
and amiable, but with a clearer jadgment 
than anyone, even her doating husband quite 
realized. 

‘‘ Are we obliged to tell Constance?’ she 
asked, still with that strange constraint in her 
manner, 

Now, Constance Hardman had benefited 
by her sister's marriage, for Sir Bruce was a 
ceueroos man, who said at once his wife’s 
sister should not live on charity grudgingly 
bestowed. He had sent Misa Hardman to a 
very superior school near Paris whence she 
was expected back this coming summer a 
finished young lady to make her home at 
Eversley, 

“Why in the world not?” aeked the 
Baronet, bluntly. ‘My dear child, the terms 
of your uncle's bequest were public property. 
A doz3n people would tell Conny if we did 
-. Why ehonld we try to keep it from 

er.” 

‘*The jewsla ean never be hers, in any case," 
said Lady Robinson, thoughifally, “ until 
my death, and there are only four yeara 
between ua, so that it seeme a pity she should 
waste her thoughts upon the chance of 
vwning them,” 

Sir Bruce laughed heartily. 

‘My dear child, Conny is a sensible girl 
and won't think of sach a remote contingenoy 
as her inheriting anything through your 
death, Besides, before lorg there'll be a 
Simon Lester Robingon to convinces her all 
such hopes are fruitlees."’ 

There was still a shadow on his wife's fair 
brow, but Sir Bruce did not notice it, he 
went on cheerfally, 

“You might jast a9 well say that if was a 
pity Ted Robinson knew he was my heir-at- 
iaw. Ted ia ® good ten years younger than I 
am, and yet l’i] wager he never gave a single 
thonght to hia chanoes of being Sir Edward 
and master of Eversley, though people had 
begun to eef me down aa a confirmed old 
bachelor before I mes you my dear.” 

Lady Robinson anewered nothing. She was 
very fond of her husband's consin, and in her 
heaet she thoroughly endoreed Sir Bruce's 
te-timony to hie disinterestedness, but, all the 
seo, the would have been happier had one of 

2 two badica in the Eversiey nursery been a 
boy. 

Miss Hardman came home, and—viil it be 
believed ?—ruled the household. Had she been 
Sie Bruce’s own sieter and an heiress she 
could not have taken a higher hand, or shown 
peop’e more plainly that, come what would, 
the did not intend to be trampled on. 

She was a pretty girl, with a good deal of 
what psople call beauté du diable, she brought 
qnité a new inflaence into the quiet domeasic 
iife a3 Eversley, 

Sie Beuce and hia wife admired her and 
Janghed at her wiifolnecs. They were so 
“wnaziond that she should feel at home and 
never remember she wag & “ poor relation” 
wish uo claim on the Baronet at all, that they 
indulged her slightest whim, 

_ Lady Robinson was not ion strong health 
jast then, and Conetance easily got the npper 





band, 


them for three years and was twenty-one that 
is dawned slowly on Fiorence and herhusband 
that Constance ruled their bcme—tbat their 
friends, their pleasures, and their society were 
all chosen to euit her tasteg. 

They would gladly bave recovered their lost 
ground then, but is was impossible. It Lady 
Robinton mace the attempt, Conny went 
into sulks and declared she would go ont into 
the world and earn her own living as a gover- 
ness rather than subsist on charity, If Sir 
Bruce occasionally tried to put down the 
young Jady's autocratic tendencies, she would 
cosx him into good humonr, and he probably 
ended by agreeing witb her. 

Both husband and wife were dimly con- 
scious they wou!d have been happier without 
Constance, bat neither put the feeling into 
words. 

Sir Bruce would have feared to wound his 
wife, since Conny was her sister, and Fiorence 
always remembered the days of their childish 
poverty when she and Oonny had stood to- 
gether sgainst the world. It seemed to her 
almost unjuss that she should have won love, 
title, husband, and wealth, while Conny had 
gained nothing. 

Miss Hardman's first comment on hesring 
of Simon Lester's legacy was characteristic, 

‘* Why, I shall be quite an old woman cven 
it the jewels do come to me.” 

Ié was @ good thing Sir Bruce did not hear 
thia cool, calonlating epeech. 

From that moment Coostance never men- 
tioned the jewels; but thera was no surer 


mode of putting her into a bad temper than’ 


for Lady Robinson to wear them. 

The girl's beautifal eyes at such times 
seemed full of something almost akin to 
hatred as they turned on her eister. 

The Robinsons lived very qnuicty. After 
giving Constance three seasons in town, Bir 
Bruce for once stood firm, and decided to let 
hie house in Park-lane, He broke the news 
himeelft to hie sister in-law, and Conny was 
clever encugh to know that in this case ooax- 
ings would not avail. 

“TI always thonght you were such a rioh 
man," she said, plaintively. ‘I am sure if! 
had known you were poor, Bruce, I would 
never have been a burden to you all these 
years. I had better advertize at once in the 
Morning Post for ® situation as governess OF 
compsnion.” 

Sach a speech would have reduced her sister 
to tears at once; but Sir Brooe, though mot a 
very clever man, had a shrewd suspicion 
Constance was only trying to work on bis 
feelings. He answered her quite cheerfally. 

**I don’t call myself a poor man, Oonny; 
my income is three thousand a year, and if 
I giva up London I shall be able to put py a 
good sum annually towards the time when the 
little girls grow up, bus with a season in town 
I fiad I spend pretty nearly all thas comes in.” 

‘¢ What a pity you have so many children,” 
said Constance, with neive selfishness, ‘' for 
London is ever s0 much nicer than Eversley, 
What did possess Fiorencse to present you 
with four daughters in five yeara?"’ 

Sie Bruce sighed. The son and heir 60 
eagerly expected was yct to come. He was 
fond of hig little girls, but it made him avxious 
when he remembered not one of them could 
inherit Eversley, and that there would be 
noshing for the four bat their mosher's alender 
jointure and euch sums as he might save 
from his income, 

‘* Well, Conny,” he said, good-natured/y, 
‘“‘T hope you won't advertise in the JJorning 
Pest, but, of course, you are your own mistress, 
Tae most sencidle thiog you could do would 
be to wait here till ‘Mr Righs’ tarna up.” 

** Do you know, I really think I will,” said 
Miss Hardman, with a charming amile, “‘ You 
see, Brace, Florence is ro eensitive, she would 
worry herself to death for fear people were 
unkind to me,” 

That was Constance all the world over. 
Boe possessed the most wonderfal krack of 


Is was not until she had lived with 4 not only getting her own way, bat me kiog it 


a@ppear as though ehe only took it to plenge 
other people. 

So the Robinsons gave up going to Londen, 
and made Eversley their horagsell the year 
round. A fitth daughter arrived on the scene, 
and then there came no more additions to the 
nureery party; and ten years after their 
marrisge Sir Bruce and hia wife quite 
despaired of ever baving a £0 to inherit 
Evereley and Simon Lester's jewels, 

They never spoke of their diaappointmen}: 
that it was « bitter, lasting grief both kney, 
but they belonged to that rare order of beings 
who do not fret over the inevitable. 

No one ever heard s word from husband 
and wife implying the five little girls were too 
numerous or unwelcome, only as the years 
rolled on Lady Robinson grew to practise az 
much economy as-could bs introduced into the 
household without-interfering with anyone's 
comfort-or real welfare, and she shrank more 
and more from wearing the jewels she had 
once been 80 d to exhibit when she ap. 
peared in public. 

And in all these years Miss Hardman lived 
with a vo En. _ ry ogy not 
appeared, or ad dism m ins 
moment of ambition. 

The young lady «aia perfect marvel to the 
matrons of Fierence Robinson's acquaint- 
ance. They all knew Constance was portion. 
less-and utterly dependent on her sister and 
brother-in-law for everything. 

Taey all knew Bir Broce was devoted to his 
wife, and yet. Mise Eversley’s will was law at 
Eversley, and the Baronet never seemed con- 
roions thet bis wife was completely set aside 
by her more pushing sister. 

Bir Bence ‘“got on” cspitally with Conny: 
io him. she generally showed her best pide, he 
was utterly blind to the fact that she wae 
detested by hie-servants, and quietly diklik«c 
by many of hie friends. 

It anyone had asked him he weuld bave 
gaid it took a lot of trouble off bis wife's 
hands to have a pretty, fascinating sister 
always at hend-to do the honours for her 
when she felt ill, and what is more ke would 
honestly have believed it. 

Yet, with all hig admiration for his sister: 
in.law he never @espected her as he did 
his gentile wife, and.qnce when a young friend 
of his (poor, or he: might have been more fortu- 
nate) had been refased by Miss Hardman, 
Sir Brace consoled’ him with this strangs 
speeodh,— é 

* Don't fret over'it, my boy. Constance ic 
a pleaeant girl to talk to, bot I don’t think 
she'd be decirable aga wife. Charming though 
she is, she never eeems to me to have a heari, 
an? that would be a drawback if one was tied 
to her for life.” 

It was August, the loveliest of the summer 
months was fast waning. Lady Robinson 
looking wonderfally youvg for her nine.and- 
twenty years, sat on a low garden chair cr 
the terrace steps, 

Her youngest child, a pretty maid of three, 

at her feet. The elder ones were playing on 
the lawn. By and-by Nuree would come oni 
and call them in to tea; bat just now they 
were enjoying themselves at their own sywett 
will within sound of their mother’s voice. 
Constance and a young man had jast 
finiehed a game of tennis, und were strolling 
leienrely along towarda Lady Robinson. The 
vieitor was hardly looked on as such & 
Eversley. 
Ted Robinson spent moat of his holidays #% 
his cousin's house, and waa so perfectly at 
home there, so beloved by her children that 
Florence had quite forgiven him the fact, of 
which he himself seemed qaite obliviour, that 
some day he would stand in her husband's 
lace, 

Ted was thirty-two, and as far as looks went, 
® younger edition of his cousin Bruce. He 
more braing than the good-natured Baronet, 
or else he had cultivated them more, He wae 
» solicitor, and already a partner in the firm 
{o whom he had been articied. 





People prophesied Le would bea rich m\0 
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before he waa forty, and there were & few who 
thought Mies Hardman believed it wonid nos 
be a bad speculation to join forces with him, 
and accept hia name now and hia iiile ia the 
fatare. 

Ted never gave any sign, he heard these 
rumours. He was a good deal at Eversley. 
He had known Constance intimately for seven 
years, and was on the easies$, most cousinly 
terme with her. 

Whether he would ever aspire to be any- 
thing more than a cousin to her could not 
possibly have been told from his roauuer, 

One of the little Robinsons ran up sand 
eeized his hand as he passed the spot where 
they were playing. 

“Ted, do come and swing us. Father's not 
coming home fill late, and we do want a 
fara.’ 

«Ran away and don't be tiresome, Floasy,” 
said ber sunt, crossly ; but the little one atill 
clang to her champion's hand. 

"T's awfully hot, Floss,’ ssid Mr. Robin- 
son, ‘and I can see nurse on her way to cap- 
ture you. Don’t you think now if you bad tea 
-_ 7 I swang you afterwards it would be 

est 2 ' 

“ Bat you'll forget.’ 

“No, I won’t. Honour bright I'll come 
down to the swing as soon as ever you've done 


tea, 

‘*Those children sre insufferably spoilt,” 
ssid Constance, spitefully, “really what 
Florence can be thinking of I don't know !" 

Ted smiled. 

“ Why, they’re the jolliest little girla I ever 
raw. I always think Eversley an ideal home, 
and Lady Robinson a perfect mother,” 

Constance shrugged her shoulders. 

“Five girls, and not a penny for one of 
them, I wonder Brace has a moment's 

ace 1"? 

Ted laughed ont right. 

“I think Bruce is happy enough, and I’m 
sure he ought to be, few men have such a hame. 
We'd better go and look up your sister, she bas 
been alone all the afternoon," 

‘Oh, she’s perfectly happy playing nurzery- 
maid. I really think it was absurd of Bruce 
to engage a governess, His wife's ocoupation 
will be completely gone !"’ 

Ted took a chair next to Lady Robinson, 
picked up little Beatrice and so? ber on his 
koea, and turned to her mother with a 
reproachfal air. 

“Don’t you feel awfally remorsofal, Lady 
Robineon?” 

He had always given her her title, though 
her sister had been Oonstance to him from 
the first. 

“TI don’t think so, Ted, What special sin 
have I committed?” 

“Fanoy giving tp your children to the 
tender mercies of a female Solomon, a middle. 
aged Minerva ia speotacles and ringlets, who 
will make them into prodigies of learning. 

Florence Robinson iaughed heartily. 

* You know they did want regular teaching,” 
she said, simply. ‘' Christine ia nine years 
old, and I am not clever.” 

«I hate clever women.” 

‘‘Tnen I hope Mies Perceval will nos prove 
alarmingly learned!” 

‘Come, I'm thankfal her name is not 
Beings or Jones. Whore did you pick her 
Dp ” 


“ Bruce advertised in the papers. We had 
two hundred answers, it made me migerable,’’ 

“You should have picked out one blind. 
folded and put the rest in the fire, What 
made you choose Miss Perceva!.”’ 

“I don’t know! We liked her lester.” 

© How old ia she?” 

‘TI don't know,- Oonny says it was awfally 
foolish of me not to ask. She said she had 
been teaching her brothers and sisters, 80 she 
can’t be very old,” 

“ Thirty,’ suggeated Constance, with a pout. 

“Oh, I know the style of person exactly. 
She will have a paety complexion, string- 
coloured hair and wear cloth gloves.” 

“Not this weather I hops,” said Ted, 


cheerfally, “‘den’s look eo worried, Lady 
Robinson, she may turn out well.” 
Fiozeace sighed, 


do. 
" The sensible thiog,” observed Miss Hard. 


and Floss to school; nurse couid have managed 
the oshe¥s.”’ 


little mites! 
gorgon they will bave their mosher.”’ 


her quick ear caughs the sound of toz carriage. 


siranger.”’ 


on Misa Hardman; bat it told Td two things, 
first that Constance could be intensely ais- 


feared she would so choose on this occxsion. 


to the terrace. Constance stayed where she 
was. Ted went off ia the wake of bia hosteas. 
‘' Don't look so frightened," he said, piea- 
santly. ‘You know I was only laaghing 
when I drew suoh an alarming fansy pic- 
ture.” 
“T know,” and Florence smiled si bim, 


stranger in the family.” 


es Iv ia @ great experiment having a stranger | bad expsctation:, and whose 
in the house, only 1 did nos ses what clee to 
A ” 


man, “would bava been to send Unristine | 
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a 


fonce; bat the imprestion eonveyed to hez 
mind was that the * aunt” muet de an elder?; 
jaister of Sir Bruce, irom whom tha family 
sae temper war 
i therefore allowed {0 mar their domestic pence 





| Her amezetoent, when she was introcuced tc 
Constance, knew no bonnds. 


| Mias tlardman’s reception of her was vers 
i different from Lady Roviason’s—the chillies: 
} 

of litsle hows, 


‘*8ohool!” oried Ted, indignantly. ‘ Poor; Irene fels relieved whon tea was over aad 
No, they will be happier a$| the children appeared. She was quite guick 


she was mort onweloome to Miss Constance 


home, for even if Miss Peroeval proves * [che wa to sea that for come reason oF over 


‘' Here she comes,’ said Lady Perceval, as ; Old nurss, who had been in the family singe 


i Christine’s birth, was nos backward at 


* On, how I wish is was over! Conay, do enlightening the governess, 
please be nice to her. Remember, she is aj “ They're nice obildren and geod obildren, 


; miss,” she said, as she deposited Irene's supper 


This appeal made no manner of impression | on the sshoolroom table, and lingered to wait 


lon her with kindly roepect; ‘' but bliss Hard- 


man, she hates the los of ’em, and is stands 


agreeable if she chose, next thats her sister | to reason shut if anyone's watching anc epying 


to get a chance to see fuulés in children shey’!} 


Lady Robinson rose and waiked towards. find ’em.” 
the steps by which Miss Perosvai mast ascend | 


Irene fels aa thongh she had come to a 
mysterious household. 

“Ts Miss Hardman Lady Robinson's 
sister ?”’ she hazarded. 

‘ Her own sister, miss, though no ons would 
think it. Ab! Eversley was a happier home 
before she came 40 it. She's been here eever 
years now, since she left school, and there's « 


geatefally; ‘bat I do so dread having &} many think is a pity tho ever came, I'm noi 


a great believer in matrimony, Misa Perceval, 


© In'a & pity Conny does not like teachiag.” | but I'd be thankfoi on my bended knesa te 

**Constance! Why, she hates children; {anyone who'd marry Miss Hardman and take 
that would never have doue. Ah, here comes | her right sway.” 

Mias Perceval!” and she went forward. “I suppose, as an heiress, sne ia hard tc 

Ted thought the governess and her hostess! please?" 
formed & pretty contrast. Lady Robinson all! ‘Heiress!’ the old servant stared. ‘ Biue's 
in white, fair, petite spiritvelie, Misa Perceval not a penny in the world, miss, The whole 
in & quiet black travelting dreee, brighs, cheer. | county knows my lady aud her sister were 
fal and animated. Sae wasaa tail as Con-! brought op by an unse ont of charity, sad 
stance, and to Ted's amazement gnite as! would both have had to earn their own living 
atiractive. In facts bho thought her more co’ bas for Sir Bsuos marrying tha elder. Its no 
from her expression, which waa not cynical | cisrespeot to my mistress, who's just @ saint, 
like Misa Hardman’s. Shs cid not ai al! bat I often wish Miss Constance ‘id remembex 
resemble a depressed, down-trodden governess. | ig and mend her ways.” 

She seemed more hike a bright, lively girl! 

come on a vieit, and yes there was josts touch | saniiiaaili 

of sadness in her dar& bine grey eyes, which; 
seemed to say she felt she was & Siraoger. j > 

Lady Robinson took courage 83 abe tooked | CRE Sa 
at Miss Perceval. | “TJ conn it perfectly ridicnlous of her,” and 

‘* am go glad to see you,” she said, kindly. | a fashionably. creased matron tossed her head 
‘Would you rather go to your own room, orjin decided disapproval of the person under 
will you come and have some ses with au, they! discussion, “1 think it absurd to make such 
are jasd brioging is out?” | & fass, the money is hers righid evough, and 

“TI should like to see the childven and have; she oogh’ to take it and bo thankfal, inwtead 
some tea, please,” said Irene Perceval. fravk!y. | of rushing off goodness knows where as thoug!) 
‘' What a pretty place shia is, Lady Robiason ! | she was ashamed of herself.” 

I never was in Hertfordakire before!” | Well,” replied & gentler looking lady, 

‘No; you have had a terribly iorg journey. | whose lacs cap and ungloved hands provlaimed 
Let me introduce you to my husbaud a cousin, i that she was at home, and the rest of the 
Mr. Robinson, ‘Ted, thie is Misa Perceval!’ | geoup were her callers, ‘ZI think it very 

Ted, bowed and shock hands, i yenerous of her to have soruples, and [ an 

‘6 We had batter go mod look after the tea,’ | sure it’s oasy to Underetand her not liking to 
he said, oteerfaily, ‘or Conny will bs empty- | siay at Welling while the sory ia 80 frosh, 
ing she pot." and everyone is talking about it.” 

He turned in the direction where they had! ‘The Rector and hia family knew very 

lefts Mies Hardman, and where the batier was | well whats they were avon’ when they isi whe 
jaat arranging the rastio tea table. Fiorence girl go dancing off to Hilersley to wait on tliai 
Robinson lingered a momens, | poor old man.” 
‘I hope yoa will. be comfortable with us,”; ‘Come, that’s going too far,” said the 
she said to Miss Peresval; and the yovernesa | fourth membaer of the little tea parby, “I ax 
felé quite sorry for her, 80 wistfnl was the! sure tho Peroevala sre the least morcenary 
tone; ‘and, please, if anything goes wrong,|family I ever met; and after all, Squire 
come and tell me, and I will do my best to put| Taornton had a right todo as he pleased with 
it right. I don't think you will fiad the onil-| his own, He had no very near relations; 
dren troablesome.” everyous expected him to leave his propsxty 
“Tam used to obildron,” said Irene, brightly, | to obarisies atter hia son died, five years ago. 
“and they always like me. I hops yours; And I don’t see why wa should grumbia 
won't prove an exception to the rule.”’ pscanse, iaatead of being turned into an 
Ssili Lady Robinson delayed ber atart for) orphanage or hospitsl, Ellerstey becomes the 
the tea-table, | property of a very ohsrming girl.” 

'* My sister lives with us,” she said at ius, | “Bat,” resumed Mrs, Dagdale, tho Indy 
with a desperate effort, ‘and she bases chil-; who had called Mra. Percevals scruples 
dren. Miss Perceval, don’t let their aunt's; ‘‘absard,” “it's not as though anyone 
complaint make you hard on my poor little | zrambled at her or geadged her the fortune, 
girls, Promise me!” It’a so foolish of her to rush c ff no one know! 








Irene felt bewildered, She promised at, where,” 
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Opinion in Welling and the neighbourhood 
wag about as much divided as it had been at 
Mra Grey’s tea party. 

The case under discussion was very simple. 
The Rev. Charles Perceval had been Rector of 
Welling for over twenty years, He had been 
blessed with the proverbial dczan olive 
branches, but unlike the proverbial father of 
the sams he was not & poor man. 

The living of Welling was worth five hun- 
dred, and his private means were an equal 
gum, so there was no pinching or soraping 
at the Reotory. Carefal Mrs. Perceval had 
fo be with such a family, but there was none 
of the sordid grinding poverty which makes it 
almost impussible for a clergyman to hold up 
his head socially among his equals. 

The Percevals went ‘ everywhere,” and if 
formal dinners and big dances were unknown 
at the Rectory, Mrs. Perceval’s garden parties 
and winter kettledrams, were quite famous 
din the neighbourhood. 

The Squire of Welling, Mr. Thornton, of 
Ellersley, had been the Rector’s closest friend. 
His only child and Jack Perceval were born 
4he same year and sworn friende, 

People declared Charley would marry Irene, 
They were childish lovers, and when the youth 
of nineteen went to Oxford his longest adieus 
‘were to the tall thin girl of seventeen, who 
was not yet “out,” and still wore a pigtail. 

Young Thornton was drowned in his first 
4erm, and no one again spoke of the romance 
death had nipped in the bud. Irene herself 
never dreamed Oharley had thought of her as 
anything but an old friend and playfellow. 
Perhaps his father knew better. 

For the lasé five years of his life the Syuire 
depended on Irene’s daily visits as his greatest 
pleasure. She was to him as a daughter, 
mever dreaming of the motives that might be 
laid to her attentions. 

When he died, and his will proved to be 
éntirely in her favour, leaving her Ellersley, 
and all he had besides, everyone was amezad, 
except that ons or two spitefal voices declared 
they had expected it all along, and Miss 
Perceval had played her oards well. This 
cruel taunt reached Irene, and she—who had 
been more surprised than onyone at the 
Squire's will—was wounded to the quiok. 

She told her father she would not keep the 
money, and that she must go away where no 
one knew her, 

The Reotor, seeing she was #00 upset to face 
the little world of Welling, yielded, She 
answered Lady Robinson's advertisement, by 
@ strange chance was the one successfal appli- 
cant, and left the Reotory withia a fortnight 
cf the reading of Mr. Thornton's will. 

Mr, and Mrs. Perceval had a serious talk 
with her ficat. They told her it was unkind 
to her old friend to scorn hia last wish, and 
that in their judgment she ought to accept her 
keiress-ship. They, urged the Squire, had no 
near relations, and he had a right to do as he 
pleased with his own. 

Irene was not convinced, but she promised 
to do nothing in the matter for six monthg, 
provided her father would try to ascertain 
who would have been the Squire’s heir at-law 
bad he made no will. 

Irene'’a idea was that if this individual 
could be found she might restore the whole 
property or half according to circumstances, 

The Reotor agreed to do his best, gave hig 
child his blessing, and put her into the train 
for Kesterton, thankful that though the world 
might think her foolish and romantic he had 
been blessed with such an unworldly daughter. 

True to his promise he went straight after 
leaving her to the cffixe of Mr. Thornton's 
lawyer, an old man who would certainly be 
the moat likely person to know about the 
Squire’a relations, 

Bat Mr. Grover shook his head. 

‘' My friend must have expected something 
of the kind,” he said, cheerfully, “ for he has 
tied up the property so that Miss Irene can’t 
rob herself even if she would.” 

** Bus, Grover, anyone oan give up a pro- 
perty.” 





‘* Not if it happens to be entailed on their 
Gescendants. LHilersley and ite revenues are 
Miss Ireae’s only for her life, they are settled 
at her death on her children. If she finds the 
Squire's heir-at law, she might make over the 
savings to him, and they come to a pretty 
penny, but she can't do more.” 

The Reotor was bat human, and he felt a 


thrill of satisfaction at the thought his | declared 
heiress in | to make things pleasant for him. 


favourite child must remain an 
spite of her scruples. 

** Leave Miss Irene alone for six months,” 
said the lawyer, solemnly, ‘' before you tell 
her she can’t impoverish herself. Then by 
that time I'll find out who the next heir was, 
and if she likes to put thirty thousand pounds 
into his pocket I suppose she must.” 

* Have you no idea who he is?” 

“ Well, the Squire was an only onild, and 
his father was an only son, so I suppose we 
should have to look to the female Jine for the 
heir. There was one child of oar old friend's 
aunt, the late Misa Thornton, who married 
an Indian jadge Little Miss Yorke almost 
lived at Ellersley in her childhvod because her 
parents were abroad and I've heard my father 
say the young Squire would gladly have 
married her, only the jadge objected, because 
they were first cousins. He sent for her to 
join them in India, and her uncle, who 
was aunoyed with his brother.in-law, broke 
cff all intercourse with her. His son was 
more faithfal; is was ten years and more from 
the time he said good-bye to Sybil Yorke 
before he brought home his bride,” 

The Reotor sighed. None knew better than 
he that his old friend's marriage had been 
terribly unhappy. 

‘* Well,” said the lawyer, answering the 
siga, ‘it was a mistake, but she’s been dead 
these twenty years, and may be she'd have got 
on better, but for the fact her husband hadn't 
forgotten hia first love. He never did forget 
her Reotor. Till the day of his death he wore 
her likeness in his locket. 

“If Mies Yorke is still alive, if she 
married and left children, I know my Irene 
would be happier if she gave up to them all 
the law allowed her to.” 

“* Well, I'll see to it; but, Mr. Perceval, it's 
not many people would be so anxious as you 
and your da seem to be to get rid of a 
fortune.” 

So Mies Perceval went to Eversley with two 
points in her favour not often possessed by 
young governesses. She knew if she were 
unhappy in her situation she could leave at 
once. She knew she should never need 
another sach post, and so she need not study 
to obtain favourable references. 

This knowledge might have made another 
girl reckless or negligent. It had jast the con- 
trary effect on Irene, because her sojourn at 
Everley was likely to be a brief one, she 
wanted specially to make herself valued there, 
and to feel she should be missed when she 
went home. Juat because, in all probability, 
she would be with them only a short time, ahe 
yearned to make the little girls fond of her, 
and she succeeded; before she had been a 
week in the house the children loved her, and 
old nurse summed up Miss Perceval to her 
mistress thas,— 

“If you'd searched England through, my 
lady, you couldn’s have found anyone who 
fitted in batter. It's just as though her niohe 
had been waiting for her and she'd jast come 
to fill it,"’ 

Lady Robinson quite agreed with nurse. 
Sir Brace cordially approved of the bright, 
pretty looking girl who seemed so much at 
home already, and had nothing of the 
depressed governess about her; bnt Miss 
Perceval had one foe at Eversley, Oonstance 
Hardman cordially detested her, and would 
have done anything to be rid of her. 

Perbaps if Irene had been really.a penniless 
governess, needing to keep her situation at all 
hazards, Mies Hardman’s aversion might 
have grieved her. As it was, she was honestly 
amused at Constance’s displays of temper. 

Yery soon the young stranger read the state 








of affairs at Eversley, and knew that Sir 
Bruce and his wife would both have gladly 
seen Constance depart, only the husband kept 
silent test his wife should be hart. as the 
incabus was her relation, and Lady Robinson 
bore her sister’s caprices because she thought 
in her humility that Constance made the 
house bright and lively for her husband. She 
herself too careworn and depressed 


If only she could relieve the house of Mig 
Hardman's tyranny Irene felt she would not 
have come to nee | in vain, bat how to 
manage it? She could not go to Sir Brace 
and say, ‘Send away your sister-in-law, for 
she is wearing your wife's life out.” She 
could hardly tell Lady Robinson her husband 
would be glad to be rid of the haughty damazel, 
It seemed just one of those cases where one 
could do nothing bat wait, 

Yet Irene contrived to-do something. Ina 
month she had made herself into a kind of 
household fairy, contriving not only to relieve 
Lady Robinson of many domestic cares, but 
mansging to act ag a screen between the 
children and their aunt's perpetual fault 
finding. 

She was very pretty, and what annoyed 
Constance most in the governese’s good looks 
was that they in some respects resembled her 
own. 

Both the girls were tall and well-made, 
both had masses of soft dark hair and dark 
ee lashes, but here all resemblance 


Irene was more slender, and her hair had a 
nataral wave, while Conny's was obstinately 
straight. Tne governess had large, lastrous 
dark blae-grey eyes, while Miss Hardman's 
were black. Irene's features were regular 
almost to a fault, her face too pale for heaith, 
while Constance depended for her charm ona 
brilliant warmth of colouring and a great 
vivacity of expression. 

“Oall them alike?” said old nurse, in a 
burst of indignation when someone suggested 
@ resemblance between Ooastance and the 
new-comer, ‘' Why, one’s jast like a big wax 
doll with painted cheeks and the other's flesh 
and blood!” : 

Edward Robinson was a great deal thrown 
into Miss Peroeval’s society. The special 
playfellow and favourite of the little girls it 
could hardly be otherwise, and though Con- 
stance nobly threw herself into the breach 
and tried to spare Ted such unpleasant 
society she was so feared and shunned by her 
little nieces that she seldom heard of their 
excursions till they were over, and so the 
young lawyer and Irene saw a great deal of 
each other without any severe chaperonage 
then Obristine’s before Ted returned t0 
London. 

‘‘Where is everyone?” demanded Mr. 
Robinson, coming home from a shooting 
party at a neighbour's, and finding Irene and 
the children alone in Lady Robinson's pretty 
sitting-room. ‘' Where's = mother, chicks? 
I thought she was always here at five 
o’clook ?” 

“She's lying down with a bad headache, 
and Aunt Conny’s out with papa,” proclaimed 
Fioss. ‘* We're all so glad!" 

Ted smiled, but his face soon grew serious, 
as despatching Floss and Christine on an 
errand, he said a little gravely to Irene, — 

“Don’t you think Lady Robinson looks 
very delicate? You have only been here a 
month, bat has it not struck you that she 
seema——"’ 

He paused for want ofa word. Irene sup- 
plied it promptly. 

‘Fading away!” she exclaimed. ‘' Yes, 
and it makes me so angry. There are timed 
when I long to go to see Sir Bruce and tell 
him he is killing his wife by inches.” 

‘Oh, come!" said Ted, alarmed at her 
vehemence. ‘'Ié isn't so bad as that. Bruce 
is simply devoted to her. Theirs was a love 
match, and I don't think two people were ever 
better suited to each other. Bat Broce is such 
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@ simple, good-hearted fellow he doesn’t see 
that his wife is pat upon in her own house.” 

The eng were out of earshot, Irene 
could speak freely. 

“Can’s anyone tell bhim—oouldn’é you? 
‘You are his cousin?" 

Ted shook his head. 

“I oan’t do anything. 
gomething besides his cousin, 
good of him and Lady Robineon not to hate 
me. Iam the heir.at-law.” 


Ualuckily I am 


It's awfally | 


“Oh!” and Irene opened her eyes; “ butof | 


course he can make a will?” 

“TI only wish to goodness he could. Some 
idiotic ancestor, to spite hia sister, entailed the 
estate on heirs male."’ 

Irene looked up qaickly, 

“Then that is what troublea them so, I 
have often wondered.” 

* Yes. It’s all nonsense. They are both 
young. There may be half a dozen sons; but, 
meanwhile, I fear it is a great disappoint- 
ment.” 

“ Hash !” said Irene, gently, “* Lady Robin- 
son is coming." 

And she was. Dressed in a loose blae tea- 
gown, she looked young enough to have been 
the sister of her own litsie girle. Soe asked 
irene to make the tea, and sank back in a low 
chair as though the exertion of coming down 
bad been almost too much for her. 

“ How tired yoo look,” oried Ted, fetching 
a : footstool. “So Bruce has gone cff visis- 

Dg ” 

** Yes, he and Conny have gone to oall on 
those new people at the Chestnuts,” 

“ Why didn't you go. The drive would have 
done you good,” 

Pat dog-cart only holds two, and I was 
sired.’ 

“Do you know,” eaid Ted, who wae qiite 
at home with Lady Robinson, thougn be 
never used her Obristian name, ‘I $1ink you 
want a change. How long is it, my Ia iy, since 
you wsre away from Eversley?” 

‘* When Olive was a baby we went to London 
daa, I think.” 

‘And Olive is five years old! Don’t you 
think you could leave tne children to Mias 
Perceval and nurse, and go away with Brose 
for a change?” 

Florence stared. 

“Go away with Broce! My dear Ted, how 
could we possibly leave Conny alons?” 

‘She could go somewhere on # viait.” 

* And nurse and [ wonld take such oare of 
the children,” put in Irene. 

Bat Lady Robinson shook her head, 

“Tam sure Brace would not care fo leave 
home daring the shooting season, and Conny 
would be in despsir, for all the Kesterton 
gaicties are juet coming on, and you know she 
is not an old woman like me, she cares for 
such things.” 

Ted bis hia lip, Irene felt savage; both of 
them felt is was hopeless, but Mr, Robinson 
made one more effort. 

“I'm not in lodgings any longer yon know, 
my lady. I've house of my own, not aman. 
Bion, but really a jolly little place. I should 
feel as proud as Panoh if you and Brace would 
come and stay with me." 

Lady Robinson smiled. 

**It would be very nice, but I must not 

think of it, Ted," she said, gently. “ Next 
month, you know, is the Gaveston’s silver 
wedding, and I have to chsperone Ocnny to 
their ball, it ia to be a very brilliant affair, are 
you invited ?” 
_ ‘* Yes, and I accepted, bat I doubt my tarn- 
ing up, I shall be back in town and rather 
busy. I sappose you will wear the jewels? Do 
you know, I have never seen them! ” 

“* Never seen mother’s jewels?” said Floss. 
“Why, Ted, they're lovely." 

* My cousin has a collection of jewels fit for 
8 princess,” Ted explaired to the governess, 
‘ Her anole spent years in selecting them in 
India, and they are worth nearly a quarter of 
& million of money; but the oddeat thing is 
she hates them.” 
“* Mother,” pleaded Floes, ‘‘do show them 


' cartains drawn, 














to usto night. Miss Perceval has never seen 
them no more than Ted,” 

Lady Robinson roused herself. 

*' Are you fond of jewels, Miss Perceval?” 

‘I love looking af them,’’ confessed Irene, 
‘* they sparkle so.” 

* Well,” said Florence, cheerfally, ‘sup. 
pose we have & private exhibition. I will go 
and get them ready, and when I ring a bell 
you shall all come and see them.’’ 

‘* That's ‘cause they're kept so hidden,” said 
Floss. ‘No one knows but mother where 
they are.” 

‘'The jewels were the talk of the county 
when Lady Robingon had them firs,” ex- 
plained Ted. “A great many people thicsk 
her insane to keep them in a private house," 
but, a2 Floss says, very few pecple know where 
they are. Sir Bruce and his wife, and old 
nurse perhep3, bas no one else. The old 
eervant who brought over her uncle’s legacy 
brought, too, an elaborately devised oabinet 
fall of strange hiding-places, and the jewels 
are kept in that, only the problem of where 
the cabinet is would puzz'e most people, let 
alone the task of opening it when found." 

The bell sounded. I+ was getting dark now, 
and the boudoir was lighted up and the 
Only the two elder children 
were allowed by old nurse—who was waiting 
at the door—to enter. 

Fioss olung to Ted's han?, feeling rather 
awed; COhristine led Mies Perceval with 
rather a patronising air. 

Lady Robinson sat before a small table, a 
tiara necklace and bracelets of diamonds 
flashed on her fair hair and white throat and 
arms; on the table were arranged the other 
stoves, some of them unset, others mounted 
in every conceivable form; perhsp; the most 
striking wss a clasp in the form of a serpent 
in a hega sapbire, with ruby eyes. Irene de- 
clared it mace her feel quite nervous to look 
atit. Toere were etringa of pearls, one row 
of rubies of eplendid size; in fact nearly all 


that everyone here has come at my expread 
request, and that I trast them aa I do my- 
self.’’ 

“I think your anxiety for your sister's 
property is over-strained,” said Ted, coolly, 
‘though it is kind of you to be so carefal of 
what can never be yours.” 

He did not know of the olause in Simon 
Lester's will leaving the reversion of the jewels 
to Constance if her sister left no 30n, or he 
would never have made this speech. 

Miss Hardman bore it better from him than 
she would have done from anyone else, bat 
she at once put him right. 

* Bat they will be mine unless I die before 
Fiorence. Uscle Simon took care of shat. [ 
may be quite an old woman, but one day I 
shall own all these,” and her eyes rested 
greedily on the glitiering array on the table. 

The tension was horrible. Lady Robinson 
knew perfectly her sister would gladly have 
seen her dead jast for the sake of wearing 
those priceless gems. Irene and Ted had 
gathered the same meaning, but before their 
gentle hostess they could hardly reproach the 
speaker. It was an unutterable relief to both 
when old nurse came in for the little girls, 
Irene escaped with them. 

“Shall I pat away the jewels, my lady?" 
asked nurse. 

‘*No, I will see to it,” then, as the good 
woman departed, she tarned to the other two 
and said, lightly, ‘‘the dressing bell has gone 
some time, take care you are not late for 
dioner,” 

They went out in contrary directions. 
Five minutes later Irene returned. Lady 
Robinson was then locking a door which was 
usually concealed by black velvet curtains. 
Miss Perceval distinctly saw an Eastern 
looking cabinet before her friend pulled to 
the docr and turned the key. ; 

‘I oame to see if I could do anything fo 
you?” she said, wistfally, ‘you looked so 
tired jast now.” 





known precious stones were represented, and 
ag she gsz:d at the splendid collection, Irene 
was almost epell bound ; all this magnificence 
seemed eo utterly out of keeping with the 
gentle, motherly Lady Robineon. 

‘‘How oan you keep them bere?” oried 
Irene, “If they were mine I should never 
have an easy moment, for fear they were, 
stolen.” 

Florence smiled half sadly. 

‘* My dear, except the unset stcnee, very few 
of them would be of any use to thieves, they 
would be too hard to dispose of, and I have 
always bad honest peopie about me, besides, 


: self, 


Florence Robinson took the girls hand in 
her thin white one. 

“I am only tired my dear. Miss Perceval, 
do you remember what I asked you the first 
night you came five weeks ago?”’ 

»  Perfeotly.” 

“TI did not think then I should have to ask 
your forbearance for slights offered to your- 
My dear, you cannot be more grieved or 
mortified than I am.” 

The tears started to Irene’s grey biae yes. 
**Dear Lady Robinson, don’t think of it 
again, Is wounded me at the time, I thought 
how angry father would have been but it does 
not really matter.” 





I take precautions.” 

*‘ Mother,” demanded Floss, * which will 
you give me when I am grown up and go to; 
parties?" { 

‘None of them, dear,” came the grave 
answer; ‘‘ they are not mine to give.” 

‘* Well, Florence, you are changeable. You 
declared you were too ill to go ont with us, 
and here you are going in for private theatri- 
cals seemingly.” 

The ioterruption cme from Miss Hardman, 
who had entered unperceived. Kuowing the 
very mention of the jewela angered her sister, 
Lady Robinson would never have displayed 
them had she expected Constance to appear 
so suddenly, 

She winced at this reprcof before her guest 
and her children’s governess, but she kept 
quite eelf-posseszed. 

“I was showing the jewels to Ted, Conny, 
he said he bad never seen them.” 

“You won't have any to show soon if you 
exhibit them in this reckless fashion," retorted 
Constance, glancing at Miss Perceval as 
thongh to apply the ‘' recklessness.” 

White to her very lips grew [rene at the 
sneer. Her I'pi were opened in indignant 
protest, bnt oshers were too quick for her. 
Lady Robinson said, coldly, to her sieter,— 

‘If you observed the rule kept by others of 
not entering this room without my invitation, 
Consiance, you would not be shocked at my 


{opposite her own. 


“Sit down and talk to me a little,'’ said 
Lady Robingon, gently pointing to a chair 
“I am not going in to 
dinner to night. I feel too tired.” 

Irene took the chair, She was wishing she 
could transplant this weary, drooping orea- 
tare to Welling. Her mother would have 
nursed and made much of ber; her father 
would have given the aching heart the tonio 
it required. If Lady Robinson conid have 
been got away from Eversley, and made to 
— of herself, is would be the making of 

er. 

**Do you know,” said Florence, kirdly, ag 
she settled herself for a chat, ‘‘ this is the 
very first time I have heard you speak of your 
parents. I seem to know you so well and yet 
I heve heard nothing of your home."’ 

‘There isn't much to hear,” said Irene, 
cheerfally, hoping Lady Robinson did not 
atady the Jilustrated London News, where 
doubtless in time an abstract of Squire 
Thornton’s will would appear. “we have 
lived at Welling ali my life. Father went 
there first a bachelor five and twenty years 
ago. Then he married, and I don’t believe he 
and mother have ever so much as thought of 
ancther home,” 

“‘ And Welling is a nice place? ” 

‘Yes; father says sometimes there's not 
enough to do, but he helps other peeple, and 





proceedings, I must ask you to remember 








the Rectory is, oh, such a pretty place!" 
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Lady Robinson would have liked to ask “is 
it @ good living?” bat delicacy forbade ; instead 
she inquired,— 

‘* Are you the eldesi? How many of you 
are there ?"’ 

“Jack is the eldest. He has jast been 
ordained, and is a curate in Hall, about 
twenty miles from us, I come next-to Jack, 
and there are ten younger ones.” 

“*My dear child! Twelve children, how 
could your mother spare you?” 

** Well, she didn’s like it at all,” confessed 
Irene, “‘ but my noxt sister is jast twenty, 30 
she ig some help, and I told mother I couldn’t 
stay in Welling.” 

Lady Robinson wondered why. 

‘Ie the Reetory a large house?” 

* Yes, and father has added to it, not much, 
though, because he said if the next Reotor had 
no private income he might find a big house 
an incumbrance; but father bailt stables— 
you oan’t ges on withont a pony carriage in 
she country—and a big room,away from his 
house, for his olasses.”’ 

** | begin to understand," said Lady Robin- 
son, thonghtfally; “you answered my adver- 
tisement because you wanted to leave Welling 
for & time, not because you needed to be a 
governeze,”’ 

** Yes,” oonfessed Irene, simply, “* was it 
very wrong? You ses, Lady Robinson, I never 
meaut #0 deceive you. All I said was true, 
I had paseed those examinations, and I really 
had taught my little brothers and eisters. 
Mother always says she hated the idea of a 
governess in the house since the dear old 
friend and schoolfellow of hers, who bad 


a. 





saughtali us elder ones died, and children do | 


take to me!” 
Fiorence Robinson smiled. 


** At any rate my little girls have. No, my | 


fear, I see nothing ‘wrong’ in your coming 
here, only ——”’ 


‘‘come.in,” there entered the one person she 
was not anxious to see—her sister. 

« I knocked, since you made euch a point of 
4,’ said Constance, rather more amiably 
than usnsl. ‘The men are playing billiards, 
£0 I thought I would come and look after you. 
What possessed you to mope upetairs?”’ 

‘* I felt tired ['’ 

“It seems to me you are always tired.’ 
Then lowering her voice, and speaking quite 
& different tone. ‘ Fiorence, can you Jet me 
have some money, I am awfally bard op?” 

Lady Robinson waa used to the appeal, and 
a@ little hardened to it. 

** I oan’s possibly help you this time, Con- 
stance; bat,’’ encouragingly, ‘it only wants 
& seek to quarter-day.’’ 

When Miss Hardman lIefi sehool and 
** came out” Sir Bruce made her an allow- 
snce of abundred a year for dresa and pocket- 
money, This little income had been paid her 
all these seven years, how mush exira in 
preaenta and loang no one ever knew. 

Constance did not care to tel! her cister she 
had had her “ quarter ' advanced more than 
& month ago. Since Sir Bruce evidently had 
nos mentioned ié to his wife she might ag well 
keep silences too, She went on another tack. 

“You really must help me, Fiorence. 
Twenty five pounds is Jikeadrop ia the ocean, 
of no useatall. I must have a new dress for 
the Gaveston'’s bal!, and Luoille is raving 
about her bill, and declares she won’'é les me 
have another rag till it is paid.” 

‘* How much is it?” 

‘‘T haven't looked at the total lately. It 
was about two hundred at midsummer.” 

** Constance, are you mad?’’ 

IT hope not. Bat I have an end in view. 


| If lam ever to get free from my miserable 


‘*Oaly you would rather have had a meek | 


depressed person who looked scholastic,” 
sayvgested Irene. 

“On, no! I hated the thonghé of that, 
Waat [ meant was that not being bound to 
teach you would feel all the disagreeables of 
yoar life here more keenly than a regular 
teacher.”’ ; 

Irene knew perfeotly that Lady Robinacn 
meant by ‘‘ disazreeables "’ ber siater’s temper ; 
bat she only said, cheerfally,— 

‘IT am very happy here, I wrote only 


yeaterday, and told mother she need nob feel | 


at all anxious about me.” 

** Well, I feel anxious,” said Lady Robin: 
son, lightly, “‘ for I feel pretty sure you will 
not come back to us after Christmas; bat I 
don't mean to meet troubles half-way, and we 
have nearly three months before the holi- 
days, 80 I won’s begin to worry. I ought to be 
giad you have such a happy home.” 

E:nter narse. 

‘‘Your supper ia ready, Misa Perceval. 
My lady, won't you les me bring you some- 
thing nice here?” 

Bat Lady Robinson declared she could not 
toach anything; and, after a kindly good- 
pizht, Irene followed nurse to the schvol- 
nense. 

*'My lady looks worn out,” said nurse, 
‘* Boe ought to see a doctor. She's no right 
to ba so weak and easily knocked up at her 
aims of hfe.” 

“TIT am afraid it was my fanit, nurse, she 
was kind enough to show me the jewels,” 

‘* She likes looking at them," said nurae, 
*‘ only it isn't often she ventures to. Tnere's 
nothing pats Miss Hardman cat much more 
than to ses those jewels, 





CHAPTER III. 


Lerr alone in her pretty boudoir Fiorenoe 
Robinson closed her eyes ag though about to 
enjoy a doze, but this indulgence was denied 
her. There came a sharp abrupt knock at the 


position of dependence I must marry well, 
and men won't look at a dowdy woman,” 

** Bat two hundred pounds!” 

‘IT daresay it's three by this time,’’ said 
Constance, tartly. “I can’ helpit. I don’t 
mean to go about like a servant. I’m sare 
cne Qaaker ia enough in the family, and you 
never wear & dress that oosts sixpence. I 
wonder Bruce isn't ashamed of your appear- 


, ance.” 


The sister pagsed over the taunt. 

*“‘T cannot help you, Conny. I daresay 
Brace would advance your ailowance. I will 
ask him, if you like? Bat Lucille won’t be 
content with that.” 

‘*Ohb, there are heaps of people besides 
Lucille,” said Constance, blantiy. ‘ Boot. 


| maker, milliner, florist, glove shop—they are 





door, and almoet before she could answer 


all raving.” 

‘* Bat how in the world do you spend your 
allowance if you pay for nothing?" 

Constance shrugged her shoulders. 

* Eight pounds a month is not a fortune, 
Florence. It is gone before one can look 
round, and—I tell you I expected to be mar- 
ried ages ago.” 

‘*T used to think Noel Gaveston and you 
would come together.”’ 

* He has plenty of money,” admitted Coa- 
stance, ‘' but he ia hopelessly straighs.laced, 
He would expect his wife to be a home- 
keeping. domesticated creature, and that 
would po: aait me,” ‘ 

“No?” 

“ Bas now there really isa chance. If you 
help me this once, Florence, the probability ig 
that before Chiristmas I shall be off your 
hénde. He has not spoken out yet, but I feel 
pretty sure of him,” 

‘*May I kcow the gentleman's name? I 
had no idea matters were so far advanced.” 

of'Tea.” 

'* Ted!” cried Lady Robinson, amazad. 

** Edward Yorke Robinson, if you want to 
be formal. Don't look so horrified. What 
fault have you to fiad? It's rather a common | 
name, but it was good enough for you ten)! 
yeara ago.” 

‘‘My dear Constance I never thought Ted 
Robinson was in love with you!” 

J“ You never think abont anything but 


the children. Of course, it's not a brilliant! 





matob. He has a few hundreds a-year from 
his mother, and his share from the firm ig 
worth eight huadred. We could manage on 
that for a few years, and then, of course, 
there is Eversley in the fature.”’ 

Had she no heart at all? Is really looked 
like it. Lady Robinson was stung into a 
sharp retort. 

‘‘] wonder you don't say ‘and the jewels,’ 
Tt is no§ enough for you to reckon on my 
husband's death, you may as weil take intc 
consideration what you will gain by mine!" 

"Te’s no use flying into a passion,” said 
Constance, calmly. ‘ Look here, Fiorence, 
you must help me. For the oredit of the 
family you wouldn't like to see me figuring in 
& law court, and I tell you Lucille is getting 
furious, and will siick at notbiog.” 

Lady Robinson shook her head. 

* T have not the money, Conny, neither has 
Bruce.” 

“Tf you have not money, Florence,” her 
sister eaid, speaking very slowly and dis- 
tinctly, ‘‘ you bave money’s worth.” 

“T don’t underatand.” 

‘ Think of the jewels. One single bracelet. 
one string of pearle—and I should be free |” 

‘ They are not mine,” 

‘They are yours for your life and ther 
mine. No one in the world save us two has a 
particle of claim to them. There are s0 many 
a few would never be miseed. You would save 
me from an awfal anxiety and perhaps sccial 
disgrace, and you would never feel the coat. 
Were you the most fashion-loving woman ir 
the world there would atill remain jewels 
enough to deck you like a peeresa !"” 

“I cannot, Constance, I cannot do this 
thing. Is would be fraud!” 

‘*I¢ is absurd to refuse,” said Miss Hard. 
man, coldly. ‘*‘ Whom would it hurts? Besides, 
no one need know.” 

Florence Robinson did not reply that a con 
might yet be born to her, she knew her sister 
would have scoffed at her hopes. She only 
looked sadly at Constance with her sweet, 
weary eyes and repeated her refasal, where- 
upon Miss Hardman flang out of the room in 


& rage. 

pe Robinson was not at breakfast the 
next morning, and Constance presided in her 
stead, in her sweetest temper and highest 
spirits. 

Perhsps she felt that as Ted was leaving 
Eversley that day it would be as well if she 
completed his conquest, and brought him up 
to the point of proposing before he left. 

She would nos have felt so hopefal had she 
Witnessed a scene that took place in she school- 
room that morning half.an-hour before the 
breakfast below. 

The children were all in the nursery having 
a romp before lessons, and Irene sat alone at 
the table, a bunch of violets in the folds of her 
bodice, the very picture of a sweet, true- 
hearted English girl, 

Enter Ted without the ceremony of knock- 
ing. He closed the door, and went straight op 
to the governess. 

‘‘Lam going away to-day, and I thonght I 
might nos have another chance of saying 
good-bye,”’ 

She smiled, 

“* We shall ali mias you. The little girls will 
be quite disconsolate.” 

I always leave Eversley with regret, butI 
never was 80 loth to go as now.” 

‘You mean you are anxious about Lady 
Robinson ?” 

“T am anxioas abont her, but that was not 
my meaning. Mise Perceval, we have only 
been friends @ litsle while, bat I can’s go away 





without telling you I have given you my life's 
love. I don't ask you for an answer now. 
have taken you by surprise, All I ask is 
whether I may come and see you when you 
are at home at Christmas. I could stay in 
the neighboarhood somewhere, you know, and 
come over to see youevery day, and then yoo 
would he able to make up your mind if you 
could care for me!” ° 
Irene saw the delicacy of the anggestion 
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he believed her poor and would not trespass 
on her father’s tality. Also he would 
not let her answer him while she was under 
his cousins’ roof, and, as it were, dependent 
on them. She understood a little of ‘the 
generous heart she had won. 

“] like you very much,” she answered, 
teankly; ‘‘but I never suspected this. I 
thought you were to marry’ Miss Hardman.” 

“*T would not marry Constance if she were 
the only woman in the world. Miss Perceval, 
Irene, won’t you answer my question ?° When 
you are at home may I come and plead my 
cause?” 

“If you have not forgotten,” she said, 
frankly; “but you must come and stay at 
the Rectory. Father and mother love visitors, 
and though they have a dozen children there 
is plenty of room for a friend.” 

“I shall not fail to come, Irene, Before I 
go les me ask you one thing more, My darling, 
be on yourguard. Oonstance Hardman hates 
you. I wish I could satay here to protect you 
from her malice; but I am forced to go back 
to London. I can cnly warn you earnestly not 
to trast her, When she seems most friendly 
she is most to be feared!” 
fe “That is what I have always felt about 

er.” 

“I will not write to you,’’ said Ted, “it 
might expose you to uvp!oasant remarks, for 
everyone here knows my hand; but if you 
will let me know when you retarn home, the 
next day will find me at Welling. My office 
is in the Temple, Garden Court, and my home 
address is Haroldene, Lower Norwood, Can 
you remember ?"’ 

“Yes.” 

‘‘ And one thing more, Trene. Don't think 
me fanciful, bat I dread Constance Hardman, 
If she is unkind to you, if anything painfal 
comes of her malice Jet me know. I have 
some influence here, and I might be able to 
make things easier for you.” 

He pressed her hand to his Ifp3 and was 
gone before the ohildren returned to the 
schoolroom. No, decidedly, Miss Hardman 
would not have been so self satisfied had she 
witnessed that scene. 





OHAPTER IV. 


Tzp had been gone a wéek, and the atenos- 
phere at Eversley had been a dead calm, save 
that Lady Robinson looked paler and more 
delicate every day, when one morning Con. 
stance suddenly announced her intention of 
going up to London. 

“Aunt Hardman will take me in for the 
night. Infact I may stay till Satarday if she 
is amiable. Have you any commissions, 
Florence?" 

Lady Robinson shook ‘her head. 

‘*T bave jast sent an order to the stores, I 
hope you will enjoy yourself, Conny.” 

Not another word had passed between the 
Bistera as to Conny’s miary difficulties, 
The thought flashed through Lady Robinson’s 
mind she might be going to implore her aunt’s 
assistance; but Mrs. Hardman was by no 
means & generous woman, s0 it seented rather 
& forlorn hope. 

It was very pleasant without Conny. Irene 
and the little girls had a delightful time, and 
the day flaw by. The next morning at nine 
o’clock a telegram arrived for Miss Perceval, 
Which, though not alarming, was sofficiently 
exciting. It was from her father, saying he 
was in town for a day or two, and begging her 
to come up for a few hours if Lady Robinson 
could spare her. He would nteet the train 
reaching Euston at twelve. 

Leave of absence was given willingly, and 
Irene, in the best of spirits, went off. Mr. 
Perceval did not meet the train, and 
bewildered at this she concladed she had 
miased him, and taking'a cab drove off at once 
to the quiet family hotel where the Rector 
always stayed on hia visits to London, 

Irene herself had been there with him two 








or three times, quite eften enough to be recog- 
nised by the clerk, who informed her at once 
that Mr. Perceval had been there, bat left the 
~~ before to return to Welling, 

t was surprise on surprise. If it had been 
& letter Irene could have concluded it had been 
entrusted to some one who forget to post it; 
but a telegram was quite different. 

She had dismissed the cab, and was walking 
down the Strand in a very bewildered frame 
of mind, when someone suddenly raised his 
hat, and a familiar voice exolaimed,— 

‘* Mias Perceval, is it possible! I hope no 
ill news has brought you to London!” 

In was Edward Robinson. Seeing by her 
manner something was wrong, he quietly led 
the way to the Temple Gardens, where he 
knew they cold talk without fear of inter- 
raption, and Irene told him, very simply, 
what had happened. 

He looked as bewildered as heraelf; hia 
first words were # question. 

‘Does Lady Robinson expect you by any 
particular train?” 

‘Yes, She told me to coms by the six 
o'clock, and she would send to meet me.” 

“Then we ‘have nearly five hours—ample 
time to telexraph and get a reply. Is theres 
telegraph office as Welling?” 

* Yeu, five minutes from the Rectory,” said 
Irene ; ‘“‘ bat my father wil! ba so frightened.” 

*T won't use your name. I shall put, ‘Ia 
Mr, Perceval at home, when did he return, 
please wire a reply.’ There will be nothing 
to frighten anyone,” 

“ Bat——” 

‘* Dear,” said the young man, gravely, ‘if 
your father went home yesterday this tele- 
gram is a forgery, and—don’s be frightened, 
Irene—people do not forge telegrams without 
tome evil purpose.” 

Irene was very near tears. 

“T thought it strange,” she whispered, 
“ Father is so kind and considerate, be would 
be the last person in the world to ask snyone 
to meet him at a moment’s notice,” 

** Now, do you know what I propose?” said 
Ted, when he had ‘sent off the telegram, and 
given Irene some lunch, ‘Let us go and ses 
something amusing; I am sure you will worry 
yourself to death if we wait doing notbing till 
the telegram comes. Where shall we go?” 

Bhe left the choice to him. I+ was foriu- 
nately a day when one or two matinccs were 
on, and he took her to hear a new comic 
opera. 

They loft before it was quite over, and 
called at the post-office for the telegram. 
There it was, sent by the Reotor, and plain 
enough. 

«I came-home by the mail train last night, 
Piease explain!” 

Trene clung a litile oloser to Ted's arm aa 
she read it, 

“T feel so frightened. What dess it ali 
mean?” 

“At any rate,” said Ted, soothingly, 
‘nothing is wrong as Welling. If you will 
let me I will write to Mr. Perceval jo night, 
it’ will save a post, for you will not be at 
Eversley in time to write before to. morrow.”’ 

She was trembling still. 

‘Mr. Robinson, who could have sent ths 
telegram ?” ‘ 

a bane oe ont. Was vier & pazty or 
anythiog particular going on at Eversley ?"’ 

“Ohno, Why?” ’ 

* Because the amiab’e Constance would ba 
capable of any device to get tid of you if she 
thought your attractions rivalled hers.” 

Trene blashed. 

“Bat Miss Hardman is in London; sie 
‘went up yesterday.” 

“Ohi” - 

He did not tell Irene he felé pretty certain 
it Constance was in London she and no other 
had sent the bogus telegram. He did noi 
want to alarm hie little charge nesdiesaly, 
and till he divined Miss Hardman’s motive he 
would keep silence. 

He put Irene into the train, saw her off, 





telegeam had been issued. 

Is was—for London—a small one, and 
chanced to be that which Ted habiéually used. 
He was well-known to the yoong lady at the 
telegram counter, and she did not resent his 
inquiries as she might have done a stranger’s, 

‘I thought there was eomcthing odd about 
that message,” she said, quickly. “It was 
brought in last night as we were closing, aud 
the lady asked if she could leave it to be sent 
the first thing in the morning. No ont ever 
aaked such & thing before, bas I saw no barm 
in it, and I agreed. Later on, one of the 
assistants told me she had seen the lady waii 
ing outside till the clock bad struck, 60 29 tc 
be sure she was too late.” 

“ Could you desoribe her to me?" 

Well, you see, sir, we have so many peogle 
in and ont. She was tall and dark.” 

‘‘And she had black eyes, thick dark 
hair, snd a high colour? Sie waa elegantly 
dressed?” : 

'T can’t say as to the eyes, sir. Her hai 
was dark, but she wore a thick vei}, so that I 
couldn't see her complexion, She had a grey 
dress, a black jasket, and a velvet toque,” 

Ted lefs the offics desperately uneasy. That 
Constance should send a forgsd telegram tc 
Irene Perceval was bad enough, bra that she 
should ba going about London, got-ap so te 
say, tO represent her sister's governess wa 
more alarming. 

With a veil which bid her eyes and com 
plexion Constance would resemble Irene iv 
general description, aud everyouse who knew 
Miss Perceval coald have testified thas a grey 
dress, black jacket, and velvet tcque formes 
her ueanal outdoor array. Had be not him. 
self jast parted from her dressed sfier this 
fashion ? 

*T havea great mind,” reflected Ted, “ to 
ron down to Welling myaclf and teil he: 
father all shout is.” ‘ 

Bat second thoughts reade Mr. Robicdon 
decide if was wiser to remain in London ant 
keep an eye on Constance. Hye wrote to Mr 
Perceval in the character of Sir Beece Robdin- 
g0n’s cousin (without stating that he was 
young, and in love with Irene), stating tha: 
the Reetor's daughter hed been mach alarmed 
at finding a telegram sent to her had nor 
come from her father. 

He made light of she affair, saying it was 
doubtiessly a “‘ mistake,” and ae he bad been 
fortnnate ensugh to meet Mies Percsval she 
had suffered no inconvenience through bein, 
slone in London. 

The Rector and his wife imsgined their 
correspondent to be some cld gentleman with 
@ fatherly interest in friendless giris, and 
shougo they could not in the least expisin the 
telegram they were noé really so uneasy about 
it aa Ted, 

That worthy lost no time in calling on 
Mra. Hardman, with whom he was @& great 
favourite; bat fortune did not spsed him. 

She was out with her daughter, snd her 
niece and the servant ‘' believed” Miss Con 
siauce was going home the following day. 

Oceying Ted's instructiena implicity Irene 
made no confidence to anyone at Eversiey 
abont the telegram having been forged, 

She told Lady Robinson she bad no} seen 
her father. He bad been obliged to return 
home before she reached London, aud my 
lady thought privately Mr. Perceval muss be 
& Very erractic individual uot to kuow his own 
mind for a few bourse together. 

As for Constance she came home in briliiant 
spirits and positively wuiable. She said not 
a word to her sister respecting ber “ debts,’ 
but anuounced that “ Lucille” was to send 
her a oew dress for the Gavestons' ball 

‘““The sweetest thing you ever saw 
Florence! Reai Spsnish lace draped over 
peach coloured satin! What exe you going 
00 Wear, pray?” 

‘* My black velvet.” 

“What, is that etili in existence? You 
might afford something fresher I should 
think.” 
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*‘I¢ must do,” said Lady Robinson, firmly. 
**I do not care about being in the latest 
fashion long.” 

‘Which is a good thing, as your black 
velvet is about as far removed from the latest 
mode as the dress Mrs. Noah wore in the ark. 
To bs sure, your diamonds are like charity— 
they cover a mulsitude of sins.” 

*' Did you see Ted in London?” asked Lady 
Robinson, “is he coming to us for the bali?” 

“* I didn'tsee him; but, of course, he'll come. 
pare better send him a reminder of the 

ate.” 

Privately Lady Robinson did not expect 
him, but he sent her a line saying he should 
like to attend the bali, and would be at 
Eversley in time for dinner on that evening." 

It was a fortnight since his meeting with 
Irene in London. He had heard nothing 
from her, and was as far as ever from dis- 
covering Conny’s motive in sending the bogus 
telegram. 

He was terribly anxious about his sweet 
little Iady love, and would have probably 
found some exouse for ranning down to 
Eversley if the Gavestons' ball had not far- 
nished him with one ready to hand. 





CHAPTER V, 


A xxv of subdued excitement pervaded the 
whole family at Eversley on the night of the 
twentieth of Ostober. 

Sir Bruos and hie wife had gone ont so little 
for their station during the last eighteen 
months that a large ball, at which over three 
hundred guests would be present, was in itself 
an event, ' 

Then, too, Lady Robinson had not forgotten 
Constance’s strange confidence respecting Ted, 
and while she did not in the least believe he 
waa in love with her sister, she thought Conny 
would force him at this ball to declare his 
hand, and show him she did not intend to go 
on on cousinly terms of intimacy, and that if 
he did not “mean” anything serious she 
would prefer to know it, 

‘All Florence's sympathies were with Ted. 
She knew her sieter so well. Canstance had 
such a marvellous knack of getting her own 
way that Lady Robinson almost feared her 
cousin might be lured into proposing to her 
against his will. 

Whether Lucille had been paid or not she 
kept her word, and sent Miss Hardman the 
most ravishing toilet imaginable. 

Conny was aware she had never looked so 
handsome, and was therefore in the best of 
Spirita, and, for her, almos$ amiable, while Sir 
Brace, gratified at being the escort of two very 
attractive women, forgot his cares for the 
time being, and seemed as young and cheerfal 
almost as the days when he went a wooing. 

Trene Perceval was not exempt from the 
general excitement. She, too, was agitated. 
Sae wondered whether she should have a 
chance of a word in private with Mr, Robin- 
son. She wanted to know whether he had 
been able to discover anything reepeocting the 
bogus telegram. 

Ted arrived punctually to the moment; but 
Lady Robinson, who was alone when he 
entered the drawing-room, felt instinctively 
as she greeted him, that something was wrong. 

He had all hia old cordiality, all his old 
affection for herself ; but there was a troubled 
anxious look on his face, and he, who had 
always seemed as much at home at Everaley 
as Sir Bruce himself, was now evidently ill at 


ease. 

She had no time to try and find out what 
was the matter, for the dressing-bell rang 
before Ted had been in the house ten rinutes., 

The Gavestons lived along way off and so 
it had been arranged that the ladies should 
put on their festive array before dinner; and 
then, afier a cup of coffee, they would be 
ready to atart on she ten mile drive, 

Lady Robinson's black velvet did not quite 
deserve the scorn her sister had showered 





upon it; but still it had been seen often 
enough in the neighbourhood of Kesterton io 
have made another gown desirable; and old 
nurse, who was adorning her lady tc-night, 
was @ little sore on the subject, knowing the 
splendours which had arrived for Miss Hard- 
man. 

* You are too pale for black, my lady !"’ she 
said, respeotfally, 

**No one will look at me,” said Florence, 
smiling. ‘'My diamonds will take all the 
attention people have to spare.” 

‘'Shall I get them out for you, my lady, 
while you are at dinner?” 

“TIT will pat them on now, nurse, there is 
plenty of time.” 

The old servant took the key and went 
towards her misiress's boudoir. In five 
minutes a piercing shriek rang out, so loud 
and far reaching was it that it brought Sir 
Bruce and his cousin in hasty déshabille of 
morning coat thrown on over evening shirt 
and tie. It brought Lady Robinson from her 
bed-room, and Irene from the schooiroom, 
and there stood nurse, the most staid and 
self. possessed of servants wringing her handa 
and screaming, “ Police!” till Sic Bruce, with 
great presence of mind, put his hand on her 
shoulder, and said, sternly. 

“Calm yourself, Mrs, Bates. Don't you 
see that you are terrifying my wife?” 

Love for her mistress triumphed. By a 
great effort nurse forced back her sobs, 

“It’s the diamonds, Sir Bruce. A whole 
— of them is missing. The largest row of 
all!” 

Sie Bruce looked at his wife. 

“TI was tired of the diadem," she said, 
simply. ‘I told nurse I would have the 
plain strings cf diamonds and twist them 
round my throat. They can't be missing. I 
put them back in the case myself the last 
time I looked at the jewels, not a month 

“And I told you at the time,” put in a 
hard, metallic voice at her elbow, ‘‘ that you 
were foolhardy to exhibit your jewels to a 
stranger. Ask Mies Perceval what she has 
done with your diamonds!” 

One glance from Ted's eyes to Irene’s, and 
then he stepped to her side. With one arm 
flang round her waist, he addressed his 
cousin, . 

* Bruoe, if you have not the courage to pro- 
tect Miss Perceval from this vile aconsation, 
because she is friendless and alone, perhaps 
you will respect her if you hear she is my 
tature wife. and that I shall regard all insuita 
to her as cffered to myseif,’’ 

Florence Robinson bent forward, her face 
wae pale as death. 

“I never suspected Miss Perceval, Ted," 
she said, simply. 

** Neither did I,” rejoined Sir Bruce. ‘“ Of 
course the affair must be inquired into by the 
police, I should say the diamonds missing 
were worth some hundreds of pounds; but I no 
more acouse Miss Perceval of taking them 
than I accuse my own children.” 

Irene said nothing. Oaxace, twice, she tried 
to speak, but the words would notcome, She 
could only cling helplessly to Ted's strong 
arm. 

A sneer crossed Miss Hardman’s face, 

‘Very pretty and romantic, Ted; but you 
can't get over facts, A fortnight ago Miss 
Perceval asked leave to go to London. She 
declared she had a telegram telling her to 
meet her father, If you make inquiries you 
will hear the Rector of Welling never left his 
perish on the day in question, and never sent 
the telegram.” 

Lady Robinson was quick to defend Irene. 

‘* Migs Perceval told me on her return she 
had not seen her father.” 

“‘ Perhaps she told you she took your dia- 
monds with her, and disposed of them to a 
Bond-street jeweller at three o'clock in the 
afternoon. I have had my suspicions of your 
a for a long time, and I can prove all I 

va ” 


Edward Robinson took no notice of the 





——_____ __} 
angty woman. He quietly shut the door, 
looked it, and put the key in his pocket. 

‘* Pardon me, Bruce,” he said, in reply to 
his cousin's look of amezement ‘for your 
sake, for your wife's, I don’t want anyons 
else to enter and hear what I muet say. Mrs, 
Bates has been in the family long enough to 
guard its secrets.” 

‘Yes, sir,” said old nurse, simply, "but 
I'll never believe Mias Perceval stole those 
diamonds.” 

“* And I can prove to you she did not,” said 
Ted, cheerfully. ‘Brace, Lady Robinson, 
listen to me. Miss Perceval went to London 
on the fourth of October by the train reaching 
Easton at twelve. You admit the date and 
time?” 

“I am certain of botb,” said Lady Robin- 
son, gravely. ‘I went to the station wirh her 
myself.” 

* And you say, Miss Hardman, that my 
fiancée sold your sister's jewels at three o'clock 
in Bond.street?” ‘ 

‘' I said about three,’’ said Constance, spiic. 
fally. ‘I can’t be sure to a moment!” 

‘' Well,” said Edward Robinson, gravely. 
“TI met Mies Perceval at a quarter to one in 
the Strand, and I did not leave her until I 
saw her into the Keaterton train at six o clock, 
You know how seldom the traing on thia line 
are punctual; but if Mises Perceval had 
reached Euston on the stroke of twelve it 
would have been impossible for her to get to 
Bond.-street, conclade a transaction needing 
no little diplomacy, and be at the east end of 
the Strand in three-quarters of an hour. 
Bruce, I hate to say what I must tell you, bat 
I have no choice. The bogus telegram waa 
sent by & young lady whose Ccesoription 
exactly tallics with Miss Hardman's, The 
original message, which chances to have been 
preserved, is in her hand writing! ' 

Then came a smothered groan from Con- 
stance, Lady Robinson had fainted away, 
and nurse was busy with her. ‘ 

Sir Brace stood stern and grave, if waa 
impossible to tell from his face of what he 
was thinking. Ted turned to him. 

‘Do you require farther evidence, Bruce. 
If so, Miss Hardman, who is very well 
acquainted with the matter, will no doubt 
oblige you with the fall name and addrese of 
‘the jeweller in Bond.street.’’’ 

Sir Brace spoke at last, cold, grave, passion- 
less, his voice seemed like a stranger's. f 

‘Constance, you have heard my cousin's 
testimony. I am waiting for your answer.” 

“ Ob, of course, if you take hie word and 
that of his low-born accomplice before mine I 
oan have nothing to say!" 

‘Miss Perceval has not spoken,” said Sir 
Bruce, gravely; “and I must remind you, 
Constance, that the daughter of an Englich 
clergyman is not ‘ low-born.’” 

«Oh, of course you take her part!” 

“I take no part, but,”’ his face was very 
stern and set, ‘if I am to believe your story. 
If I am to think of my kinsman's betrothed, 
Miss Perceval, wronging me there are two pointa 
that want clearing up. Firet, who made them- 
selves up to represent you even to imitating 
your writing, and then sent a bogus telegram 
to Miss Perceval. Second, if you knew your 
sister's jewels had been sold to a jeweller in 
Bond-street, why in the world did you not tell 
ué!” 

Constance Hardman was a clever woman. 
She was too clever not to know that she was 
defeated. In vulgar parlance, ‘‘ the game was 
u 1 
r I had better tell you everything,” she said, 
addressing herself to Sir Brace, and pointedly 
ignoring everyone else, though in truth, as 
Lady Robinson was unconscious, and nurse 
entirely ocoupied with her, there were only 
the lovers left to ignore. “ It ie all your wife's 
fault. I told her I was in want of money, and 
she would not lend me any !"” 

“* Why did you not apply to me?” 

‘t Bhe declared you could not possibly spare 
five hundred pounds!” 

Bir Bruce looked horrified at the amount. 
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‘She was quite right.” 

‘Then I asked her to ‘lend’ me some of 
the jewels. I pointed out to her that as they 
were hers for her life, and then came to me, 
guch an arrangement could wrong no one ; but 
she declared it would be fraud, and refused!" 

Ted struck in. 

“And Lady Robinson was perfectly right. 
If the jewels are only hers for life she could 
not part with one of them.” 

‘‘ Well,’ said Constance to her brother-in- 
law, ‘‘as my own sister would not help me, 
and 88 I thought it would distress my family 
40 see me in prion for debt, I helped myself. 
You need not look so shocked, Bruce, I was 
only taking what must one day be my own!” 

Sales seemed to fall from the Baronet's 
eyes, and he saw the bright, brilliant creature 
as she really was— heartless, menacing and 
designing. His verdict was sharp and 
prompt. 

‘‘¥You probably know that, as my wife's 
sister, I cannot prosecute you. You must 
give me the name of the shop where you sold 
the j:wels."” 

 Pledged therm,” she corrected. 

“And the ticket of the transaction,” he 
resumed, ‘‘and then you can go free.,’’ 

* Go—where?”’ 

Sit Beace bowed. 

“That ia entirely for your own considera- 
tion. I shall instruct my bankers to pay you 
twelve pounds a month, on which sum you can 
live respeotably. So much I do for my wife's 
sake, but keep you uader the same roof as my 
innocent children, suffer you to mingle among 
my friende as an honest, true-hearted gentle. 
woman—why, if I did such a thing I should 
be as bad as you!” 


OHAPTER VI., AND LAST, 


No one from Eversley went to the Gaves- 
ton’s ball. The explanation offered to the 
latter and to the world at large was that while 
dressing Lady Ro»binson had suddenly been 
taken ill. Her hasband declined to leave her, 
and as his cousin and Mies Hardman oould 
not well go alone, they perforce gave up the 
festivity also. 

From the servants it was impossible to keep 
the fact that something serious had occurred, 
but the general impression, encouraged by 
Nurse Bates, was that Mies Hardman had 
been so enraged at the news of Mr. Robinson's 
engagement to the governess that she had said 
something to her sister so unpardonably rude 
that Sir Bruce banished her from Eversley at 
once, 

As Constance left the next morning while 
her sister was still seriously ill, as Miss 
Perceval’s engagement was made public the 
same day, and as Constance was so detested 
by the servants that they would gladly have 
believed anything to her disoredit, nurse had 
not sach a very hard task to get her story 
received. 

Edward Robinson journeyed down to Well- 
ing and obtained the Rector's consent to his 
engagement with Irene. 

“T oan trust my child to decide her own 
choic3,"" said Mr. Perceval, gravely, ‘and I 
may add, Mc. Robinson, that your relation- 
ship to Syuire Thornton makes the engage- 
ment pecuiiarly suitable to my mind.” 

Ted stared, 

“I think you must be mistaken, sir. I 
hsva no relations of the name of Thornton. 
My mother was a Miss Yorke, but none of her 
family were living when she married my 
father. My only relations are the Robinsons, 
Sir Beuoe persists in calling me his heir, but 
I often tell him he may have a dozen sons of 
his own yet.” 

The R:otor smiled. 

“I have not told Izene yet, but I had meant 
to write to her to day. When my old friend 
Squire Thornton died in August he made my 
child hia heiress. We had never expected it, 
and as there were a few spiteful remarks made, 
my poor Irene declared everyone thought her 
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mercenary, and that she would go away from 
home until I had found the heir-at law, and 
then I could restore everything to him. Now, 
as a fact, the Squire's will was so worded that 
this ia impossible. Willing or not, Irene can- 
not strip herself of Ellersley and ita five 
thousand a-year, but the Sqaire saved a good 
deal of money, and this is at her disposal. I 
meant to advise her when she came home to 
give up the thirty thousand in the fands to 
the Sqaire’s cousin and make up her mind to 
enjoying the rest.” 

* Bat who is Sqaire Thornton’s cousin ? ” 

“ zee are.” 

iii ” 

“Your mother was brought up with bim, 
and was—it is no secret—his life's love. Her 
parents objected to the marriage of firat 
cousins, and the pair were separated. Mr. 
Thornton married later, and had one son, 
who predeceased him. Had he made no will 
every penny of his proper would have come 
to you; therefore,” and Reotor smiled, 
“there seems to me something very suitable 
about your marriage with Irene since now 
there can be no question of restoration, and 
you will enjoy the Squire’s wealth ther,” 

“I assure you, sir, I never dreamed of this. 


An 3 she was @ dear little girl without a 
g.” 

“I believe she ia a dear little girl,” replied 
the Rsotor, quaintly, ‘bat she has a great 
many shillings. 
see my wile.” 


Now you must come and 


» ” 


When Lady Robinson recovered from the 
long illness which had followed the shock of 
that terrible night she found a great change 
in her home. 

Constance had retired in dudgeon to Paris, 
where her brother-in-law's allowance paid for 
her support in a very second rate pension, 
That she would marry the first man who pro- 
posed to her, and very likely prove a perpetual 
blister to them in the shape of begging letters, 
Sir Bruce fally believed, but he did not think 
it necessary to tell his wife. What he did 
tell her was that, as soon as ever she was well 
enough to travel, he was going to send her to 
Bournemouth, leaving the children in the 
joint charge of himeelf and nurse, while Irene 
Perceval acoompanied their mother. 

‘Oh, Beuse,” when she had been satiofied 
that it really was a necessary expense, “ did I 
dream it, or is Ted going to marry Irene?" 

** The wedding ia to be at Easter,” said Sir 
Bruce, “and thas little girl turns out to be a 
princess in dieguise with five thousand a year, 
and I’m afraid to say how many acres of 
Yorkshire soil.”’. 

“ But Ted didn’t know it?” 

‘tHe thought her a poor little distressed 
nursery governess! It is quite a romance in 
real life,” 

‘*And ig Oonstancs coming to Boarne- 
‘mouth ?”’ 

‘My dear Fioy, your sister is never going 
to live with us again. She and I had a 
desperate quarrel, and I believe I told ber 
that as the children grew up we should prefer 
our home to ourselves.” 

“T shall always bate those jewels,” sighed 
Lady Robinson. “Oa! Brave, ought I to 
have given them to her?” 

‘You were quite right to refase, I shall 
have to try and redeem those she pledged, 
though, I confess, I hate the thought. I¢ will 
keep us poor for years, and only be for 
Constance’s benefis.”’ 

Lady Robinson blushed like a girl. 

** Bat, Bruce,”’ she whispered, ‘‘I do not 
think it will. Ihave the strongeet presenti- 
ment that Namber aix will be a boy.” 

“You did not tell me,” said Sir Brace, 
starting. 

‘*No; because I did not want you to have 
80 many months of anxiety. Bat, Bruce, I 
have known now for some time that Namber 
eix will be here in March.” 

And to the intense delight of the Baronet, 
to the exalting joy of old nurse and the little 
girls, Namber six waa a boy, so Eversley and 





Simon Lester's jewels would p:ss to Sir 
Bruce's children after all. 

In an upper room of a Parisian boarding. 
house ® woman gnashed her teeth as she read 
the announcement in the Times. 

‘Oo the 10-h instant, at Eversley, Herts, the 
wife of Sir Bruce Robinson, of a son and 
heir.” 

Bat there was unfeigned gladness in Ted 
Robinson's heart, which was shared by Irene, 
as they read one March morning of the baby’s 
advent. 

“I'm awfully fond of Eversley,” Ted told 
hia fiancée, who was staying in London with 
her mother, “‘ buying clothes;'’ * bat I never 
went there without feeling Lady Robinson 
must hate me, I've written to congratulate 
them, and said is was the best news I conld 
have heard.” 

And he and Irene taking counsel together, 
decided on a costly gifs to the small heir—no 
less than inducing Sir Bruce to let Ted re- 
deem the jewela which Constance Hardman 
had pledged in October. 

How Sir Bruce was brought to consent no 
one ever knew, but consent he did, and the 
jowela were safe back in the Indian cabinet 
before their fature owner was obristened in 
Keaaterton church by the lengthy title of Brace 
Edward Simon Lester. 

Jast one week later—day for day—Ted and 
Irene were married, Long life and happi- 
ness, health and prosperity seem to stretch 
before them; but never to their life’s end will 
they forget that terrible night at Eversley 
when nurse discovered the loss of lLapy 
Rosinson’s JEWELS 


(THE END.] 








AN EVIL DEED. 


Saat: (eel 
CHAPTER IX. 
AN UNEASY CONSCIENCE, 


Oxce again he alighted at the little sleepy 
station, and with qaick, impatient ateps, 
turned into the way to Fordale. Ouce again 
he stood on the little bridge above the placid 
tiver, and emiled as he thought of Mr, 
Bouverie's remark that surely crime could noi 
exist in sach @ lovely spot. 

The evening was a perfect one. The blazing 
sun was slowly sinking in the West. A sweet 
ccol breezs touched with gentle fingers the 
detective’s somewhat heated forehead, 

“A wild goose-chaee this," he solilo- 
quiced, as he strode along by the silvery 
stream, and drew moments after moment 
nearer to his destination, ‘I feel I ought to 
turn back, yes some hidden power seeme to 
force me on. Well, 1’m not wasting mach 
time, and I should like a hunt round py my- 
self.” 
Boon he was crossing the old grassy orchard, 
pausing & minute as he came to the well, to 
atep up to it and peer curiously down into its 
solemn dark interior. 

‘+ Clever idea, that,’’ he ohuckled, ‘and 
well carried out. Faith ! a man who has brain 
enough to act as be did that stormy night 
would need to be closely watched, if one would 
catch him tripping! However, there's one 
comfort, the cleverest murderers sometimes 
do the moat stupid things. Hs did a bad 
thing when he came back to this country, and 
yet, had Mr. Boaverie never visited England, 
he wag perfectly safe. Sapsratitious people 
would say it was fate.’’ 

He laughed softly, and walked away through 
the rustling grass, and under the sw2at, 
blogsoming trees to the wretched looking 
house. To hissuarprise he'saw that the shatter 
displaced by young Boaverie had been 
fastened up again, and that she oraz7 door was 
carefally closed. 

‘‘ Someone's been here,”’ he muttered, with a 


| quick glance up at the smali windows. ‘‘ Land- 
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‘ord, T suppose, looking after his property at 
lavt, He’s a fool, He'll never get any of these 
or culous country people to live in it.” 

fa turned the handle of the door and 
steposd inside with the caution that was part 
»f his profession, standing perfectly, silent for 
yuite a minute after he had done so. — 

‘Bless m3!" he muttered, in vexed tones, 

gomeona here now, how stapid!’’ 

Tne sound of a hollow rasping cough had 
struck on hie ear ag he paused, and, listen- 

sg attentively, be fonnd that it came from 
the great kitchen. Yes, through the chilly, 
taathty eilence of the old rain came shat 
peouliar hollow conghegsia, followed almost 
nmediately by a fearfal groan. 

‘“« Foiks round here hearing that would say 
it was the ghoat of Parker,” thoaght Grey, a 
ittie soornfally. ‘*To me that noise sounds 
very buman.”’ 

He stood yet a while longer, listening to the 
a0nghs and grcan3; then, apparently making 
ap his mind t0 something, stole noiseleasly ous 
of doors, and selecting anold guarted tree 

tanding clo2e to the house, he climbed awifsly 
into its shielding branches. 

‘(If it should ba?” he murmured, hia 
bright eyes positively eparbling. “ Why, it'll 
be comparatively plaio sailing, Ah, uneasy 
2oneciences ars mighty aids to the detectivs 

memumes,”” 

Taas moraliaing, he settled himself to watch 
the door of the mine house, 

‘Tas owaer of that cough shan't escapes 
To coh Grey's eyes,” he thought, grimly. 

Ha had not long to wait, even sa he began 

) netige dismally that the light was depart- 
ing, shus makiog hia task more Ciffisals, the 
icor wes pushed caujionsly open and a man 
amerged iato the gloom of the old orchard. 

Ha was tall and grey-haired. Grey could 
"ee, as he passed close to the old tree, that his 

was very pallid, and he walked in an an- 
jertain hesitating mauner. All this, Grey 
noticed calmly, bat as his eyea fell on the 
aen's Cress, he slmost called out in bia snr- 
prise—he was dreaged as a clergyman ! 

' What 8 sell for me!’ thought the deters 

ive diegustediv, ‘ Oaly a psrson, looking 
Tor ancient stones I daresay, And shie is all 
' waited for! Halio, though! what's he up 
to now?” 

His eyes had turned mechanically on the 
Sgure of the retreating man, and he saw to 
bie surprise that the latter had gone swiftly 
10 the oid shaft and was atooping and looking 
2atpesthy in, 

‘‘No harm watohing him, even if heisaa 
clergyman,” monttered Grey, dropping osu- 
siously to the groand and getting nearer to 
the ehaft. 

The maa was talking aloud, and as Grey 
drew nearer, he raw him rise, and, wringing 
hia hands distresefally, lifs his pallid face 
heaven warda, 

‘ BShali I never Know peace?” were the 
svorda tne little detective heard, “ No, never! 
a3 long as they lis mouldering thera! They 


hauos me day and night with their wretched | 


pleading for a proper resting place!"’ 
Ssartied though he felt. Joseph Grey yot had 
dhe preaence of mind to keep his eyea on tds 
distracted man. §So0, when with one Inast 
horror.stricken glance into the darkness of 


the old mine, he orept harriedly away from | 


the lonely sgot, the detective, considerably 
excited by the rasult of bia eavesdropping, 
was on the alertand followed him with quiok, 
careful tread, 

Oa waiked the clergyman steadily; on 








| 


emer 





patches at the side, the man ahead tramping 
firmly along the centre of the road. Past a 
lissie all-sorts shop, past the village schools, 
pssst the beautifal old church round a ebarp 
corner, past the vicarage gates, out on to the 
moor went the pursued and the pureuer, 

‘* How far will he go?" wondered Grey, 
finding it bard to keep undiscovered, when 
taere were only the clumps of golden gorse 
between him and the man before him. 

Straight on across the moor, all uncon- 
scicas that he was being followed, went the 
clergymsv. Oa through the little village of 
Moreton, up & slight incline with steady steps 
he wept, towards a small plantation of trees 
tising darkly sgainet the calm sky. 

Pausing st last at a great gate that seemed 
suddenly te appear out of the darkness, he 
called out impatiently, and from a small 
oottsge at the side—evidently a lodge—hurried 
® elouching, shock-headed man, and with 
clamey, trembling fingers, unlocked the gate. 

With a few sharp remarka on bis slowneza, 
the clergymen passed in, and bidding him 
lock tha gate again, went swiftly op the grass 
grown avenue. 

Grey, who had drawn back while the man 
unlocked the gate, now atepped forward, and 
whisthng oarelesely, accosted the Icdgo- 
keeper who, with lowering face, had banged 
the heavy gate and turned the key in the lock 
with & vicious twist. 

‘** I gay my man!” he called ont, “*Am I 
right for Tavistock?" 

‘‘No,” gaid the man, sharply. “ You be 
going from it i'stead o' towards,” 

‘*Taunk you,” said Grey, politely, ‘Can 
you give me a light for my cigar?” 

Stilleurly, bn’ with gradaally brightening 
face, the man prodacsd @ match and tendered 
is, 

“T’m much obliged. Have a cigar?" eaid 
the wily detective, seeing the man glance 
wistfnily at the cage he held, “Or stay! 
take two or three,” 

Brosély gricning; the delighted _keoper 
helped himself and proceeded in the qacer 
Devon dialect t> poiat ont the nearest road to 
Tavietock, 

“Taoanks, I think I pshall hit i$,” ssid 
Grey, turning and glanoing carelesely through 
the gate. ‘' Gloomy old place,” he remarked. 
** Anvone live here?” 

‘Ay gore,” said the man. ‘A passon 
chap, lesssways he oalls himself one, but he 
don’t behave charch. like.” 

“ Why, what's he like?" 

A reg'lar bad one—the orabbedness of him 
is awfal—no one likes him.” 

“Hae he s& charch here?” asked Grey, 
quietly, 

“Not he! He'a retired like, came from 
some foreign country,’ replied the man, oon- 
tomptuonsly. 

** Ac@ lives by himeelf, eh?" 

‘Nay, there’s his wife—a poor invalid 
body, Then there's his daughter—a sweet 
young lady not an stom like him.” 

‘‘Hano!t” refleated Grey, ‘where's the 
sieter 7—dead perhaps. Shouldn't think his 
his servants were fond of him,"’ he ssid, 
aloud, 

‘‘ No, indeed—’oept Mes. Bartram the house- 
keeper, a3 come wi' him, The maids are 
always leaving, she's such @ tartar and the 
master’s 60 bratal, Ifone stays longer than 
aweek, ‘tis only because o' sweet Misa 
Barbara, and even she can't make up for the 
othere. Why, he wants an odd man and 
gatdener now, and not @ man round here will 


came the shadowy figure that so obatinately | take the place,” 


was dogging his footsteps, Along the river 


path—scroas the bridge—up a besntifol fora. | 


« 


Grey smiled, 
“ Be must be an awfal tyrant!" he said, 


edged lane, ont inte the broad down. hili | qaietly. ‘ Well, [ must go if I want to reach 


road leading to the piosnresqae village cf 
Whischarch. Here Grey novioed that the 


Tavistook to-night." 
*‘On yeou'll scon be there,’ shonted the 


man he was parening began to walk with a | man after bim as he strode away with a 


firmer, freer step, aa if having left that lonely 
maelane wily. spos far behind, he fels a weight 
removed from kis breast. 

Dan the road ia the quiet twilight thay 
went, Grey stepping cautiously on the grassy 


| 
| 


oheery good- night. 

‘*The plot thickens, aa they say in tho 
plays,” raminated Grey, walking away 
towards the twinkling lighta of Tavistook. 
“Wants a gardener, does he? Well, he 


| shan’s want for long if Joseph Grey can help 
is 


OHAPTER X. 
ON THE TOP OF A GATE, 


Tur honse that Mr. Bouveric bad taken 
furnished for the summer, wat & pretty 
commodions residence situated about half 
way between Piymonth and Tavistock ona 
grest open part of the mcor, 

** Nive place, eb, lad?” said Mr Boavatrie 
eagerly to his con, ac on the evening of their 
arrival they strolled through the many low 
ocilinged rooms. 

“ Jolly!" cried Gay, anthusfastically, who 
alwaya liked what his father liked, ‘' Lots 
of room in it, dad.” 

‘I like plenty of space,” cried. the Ausira- 
lian, throwing out his grea’ strong arms and 
slapping his mighty chess. “I oan t breathe 
in stoffy places! ” 

“Tehonld think not, after the diggings,” 
laughed Gay. 

“Well, lad,"’ went on Mr, Bouverie, gazing 
pensively as the lovely moorland scenery, 
‘we shall ba vary comfortable here. Plenty 
of fishing—thongh that’s more in your way 
than mine—s cosy little turn ont to take na 
into Plymouth as oftenas we like, and heap3 
of books when we want a quiet read.”’ 

‘Ah, that Ia3tis more in your way,’’ pu 
in Gay, slyly. 

Bonveris langhed. 

‘Only let us get old Peveril back and wa 
sha)l be complete,” he said, as they proceeded 
to dinner. ‘We mast drive ia and sea how 
Mrs. Heriot is,” he went on presently, when 
the servant had left them, 

*' Ay,” said Guy, gravely, ‘' the coctor told 
me yesterday, she could not live much louger."’ 

Mr. Bonverie sighed heavily, and leoked 
e0 sad that Guy hastened to change the sub- 
ject. 

“No rews of Grey yet, dad,” he said, crack. 
ing walnuts busily. 

“No,” responded hia father, looking up 
eager and excited. ‘' I wonder, lad, if he baa 
fonnd anything out?"’ 

“He's a clever little fellow,” said Gay, 
thoughtfally, a dreamy, + psculative expression 
in bis dark eyes, ‘ Come out into the garden 
and smoke a@ cigar, dad.”’ 

Bonverie rose willingly, and arm-in-arm 
the two, who were all the world to each other, 
strolled out into the eweet-scented, peaoefal 
garden ; and the buxom housekeeper, peeping at 
them, remarked to Saily—the strong young 
women who did the housswork—that never 
before had she seen two each handsome, plea- 
rant-spoken gentlemen—a verdict with which 
Sally eagerly agreed. They drove into Piy- 
mouth next day, only to find the blinds all 
drawn down in Mrs. Heriot’s stately house. 

‘* Passed away very quietly,” said the old 
doctor. “I was here at the time. There waa 
& gentle sigh, then all was over! Oid 
Catherine is dead, too,” he went on, gravely. 

“Oatherine dead !'' exclaimed Bouverie, 
infinitely shocked at the sad ocourrence. 

*' Yes, she was standing by her mistresa'’s 
bed-side, and as the last flattering breath waa 
one she fell forward, The shock killed 

er."’ 
** Poor Catherine!’ murmured Bouverie, 
gently, “ Bhe believed in Kate!” 

All arrangements for the fonerals were 
made, andthen, with saddened faces, the 
father and son started homewards, 

“Shall you go on with the inventigation, 
sic?" asked Guy, aftera long silenca, as they 
were nearing home. 

‘* More than aver,” was the stern rejoiader. 
‘ = villain has mach misery to answer for, 
ac Rad 

Gay did not answer, only oast troubled, 
wistful glances at the handsome sad face be- 
side him, wishing he could banish the c-re- 
worn expression from the kind eyes. Bat hs 
could not; and as day after day went by and 





still no news of Grey, the worried look 
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deepened on the elder man’s face. He could 
gettie to nothing, bat roamed restlessly about, 
and ever on the watch for a message from the 
detective. At lass one morning to Gays 
infinite relief, came a line from Grey, — 

“ Getting on splendidly. Don's’ expect to 
hear from me again for a time,” 

* Capital, this!” oried Bouveris, looking up, 
with beaming face. ‘‘ Wish I was helping him 
though. The waiting is 80 wearisome! ” 

Guy oracked an egg slowly, staring at his 
father all the time, and wondering if what he 
had to say would prove acceptable, 

“Look here, dad,”’ hesaid, suddenly, ‘' why 
not do as Unole Peveril wishes ? Ran over to 
ireland for a few days, and come back with 
him.” 

Mr. Bouverie glanced up eagerly. 

It would be a relict to be doing something. 
He hated fishing, in his present unsettled 
atate of mind. His peacefal life was just a 
little irksome. And yet, leave Gay! No, he 
couldn’t do that. 

“You'll come co?” he said, slowly, and 
Gay felt delighted that he had not alio- 
gother rejected the idea of a change. 

‘‘No, thank you," he said, laughing “I 
oan’t tear myeelf away from the fascination of 
fishing.” 

‘' And you've not had much time for it yet,” 
cried his father, in a tone of compunotion. 
hy fidgeted so, Bat you'll b3 lonely, 

a ” 

“Not I. I'm never lonely when I'm fishing, 
and I shall do nothing elee,’’ 

“Ye gods!” cried Bouverie in mook horri- 
fied tones. ‘' Better come to Ireland and fallin 
love with one of Peveril's preity nicc2s, boy." 

“No, thanks,” retorted Gay, soornfally, “I 
don’t intend to go in for anything of that 
sort.” 

Bouverie laughed, yet he losked wiatfal 


00. 

**T should like to see you married,” he said, 
gently, 

“Well, not jast yet."’ called ont Gay, hastily 
easing the room, ‘ Plenty of tins for that, 

i 9 

Next morning Bouverie deparied, having 
Sirat, toGay’s great amusement, sammoned 
the honsekeeper and entrusted his son to her 
special care, 

** Look after him, Mfrs. Doidge,” he said, as 
he jamped into the dog oart beside his laugh- 
ingspn, “I rely upon you.” 

“You may, sir,” respoaded she, promptly, 
with an admiring glance at the glowing sun- 
burnt, handsome face, 

“ Send me word if Gray writes again,” said 
Bouverie to hia gon, as the departure flag was 
waved. Then laughingly. ‘' Don’t ged into 
mischief, sir, in my absence.” 

“Not I,” said Gay, calmly, little dreaming 
of what wag to happen to him before he looked 
upon his father's kindly, bronzed face again. 

A day or two passed quietly away. Guy 
spent his time in fishing, happy in the know. 
ledge that his dear old dad was enjoying his 
Irich trip. . He drove Mrs, Doidge almost to 
desperation by his unpunctual attendance to 
= demands of the table, never was he in 

me. 

“ Which the master will be telling me I’ve 
starved you, sir,” she said, reproschfally, as 
she bronght in a tempting dish of broiled 
kidneys on the third morning after Bouverie's 
departure. ." It’s all them fish that makes you 
Zorget the time.” 

Guy laughed as he. drew up.tothe table, and 
— & Vigorous onslaugh’ on the appetising 

ish, 


“Look here, Mrs. Datége!” he oried, in hia 
merry, happy voice. ‘ I'll confass I'm a wee 
bit tired of fishiay. To-day, I'm off to’ explora 
the moor. Don’t look so horrified! I shall 
take my watch, #0 you can expsoj me in 
Oapital time for lnuch.”’ 

Mre. Doidge shook her head doubtfally. 

“You'll! lose yourself, tis," she said, 
solemnly. 

“Not I,” laughed’ he; “see, I have my 
pocket-compass |" 


He took it out and held it towards her, 
highly amused to see the expression of scornful 
perplexity on her comely face. 

‘' That outlandish thing won't help you on 
Dartmour, sir,” she said, decidedly. 

© Ob yes it will. You see if I don’é put in 
aD sppearanos exactly at two o'clock,” 

Breakfast over, he shouldered his stontest 
walking-stick, whistled to hia terrier, Jack, 
and strode away over the moor, rejoicing in 
the faint, fragrant breezs, and literally 
revelling in the fierce caresses of the Jaly sun, 
which beat down on him as if delighted to 
shine on such a comely, handsome face, 
such «@ tall, athletic figure. As he marohed 
along he fell into a reverie on all that had 

since they came to Eagland. 

" Jally old place!'’ hemurmared, standing 
still for a moment, and looking lovingly at 
the stretches of moorland, the stately firs and 
the groups of trees that, scattered here and 
there, broke the flatness, and indicated that 
behind them human beiags were to be found. 
“‘T coald ba uncommon jaily here if only the 
dad wouldn’t worry atous me marrying.” 
Then with a little ecornfal laugh, ‘' Pshaw! I 
can’t imagine myself falling in love!’’ 

He walked on, thinking of the Iitile 
detective and musing on his chances of 
success, 

A bark from Jack dispersed his musings, 
and brought him down to the realities of 
every-day life, 

“ What ia is, old fellow?” he cried, whers- 
upon Jack immediately sat up and begged. 

‘By jove! he’s hungry!’ exclaimed Gay, 
and euddenly remembering his valiant de. 
claration to Mrs. Doaidge, he pulled out his 
watoh and found that is only wanted a 
quarter of an honr to lanch time. 

‘Poor Mee. Doidge!”’ he cried, throwing 
Jack @ biscoit from hia pockes, and munching 
one eagerly himesif, ‘'Sne li be disappointed, 
Im afraid. And by-the-bye looking round oa 
the stretches of moorland, where on earth 
ami?” 

Hs consulted hig compas3, but (if Mes. 
Daidge conld only have known!) derived 
small banefil from it, Not a human being 
wae in sight: he was casidedly in a fix 

Ranning up to the top of « slighs hill with 
Jack bounding gaily after him, he gazad 
keenly round, in tne hepes of finding a hou:ze 
whereas he might ask the way. 

Ha! there was one, a litle way off, bat 
yet get-at-able, 

He tramped steadily towards tho clamp of 
trees and the little white side.gate opening on 
to the moor. 

If it was fastened, why, he would slimb 
over and find his way to the house, Atay! 
there was someons sitting on ths gate! A 
girl, by Joval how awfal! Yes, ashe drew 
nearer he could -distinotly see the flatter of a 
pink gown; then s low, sweet voice reached 
hisear. She was singing to herzelf. 

So oscupied was he with gazing at the appa- 
rition that he took no heed to bia footsteps, 
and, as he drew near the gate, slipped into a 
treacherous hole—atambled and fel! heavily 
to the groand in the most undignifisd man. 


ner. 

There he lay, while Jack barked noisily, and 
the child on the gate laughed in a merry 
heartless manner, 

She was only a child, he decided delightedly. 
Why, her goiseu.brown ourly hair atreamed 
behind her! Her face was cortainly childish, 
and her simple pink frosk only reashed to 
her ankles, Isaving to view a tiny pir of feet 
cased in preity blaok shoes, Sha had a saucy 
face, he thought, ag he lay looking at her. 
The star-like eyes of deeprst bine were for 
ever twinkling; she litsle pert tip tilted nose 
gave &® very piqaante expression to the ena- 
burnt fase; ths laaghing mouth, with its 
sweet, curved lips, looked made for kissing ; 
and the beautifaliy-monided, firm, small chin, 
completed what Gay decided at onca waaa 
very perfect face. She sat, with her hands 
folded in her lap, gazingathimoslmly. “ Not 








an atom abashed at being caught? on the top 


of a gate,” thought Gay, as he raised himesif 
slowly, asill with hia eyes on her face. 
‘You looked so funny!’ she called out, 
then. with a merry iaugh, speaking with a 
faint American accent, “tumbliog headlong 
down !"’ 

“Did 1?” he returned, a little atifily, 
netted by the mosking laugh. 
* Don't be vexed, eilly,” was her next ocol 
remark, 
Mr I'm not vexed,” he ratorted, staggering to 
hia fees, and winocing a3 he pat hia right foot 
down. 
‘You made me fall,” he wont on, laughisz 
a little, ‘‘I was go astonished to sea w gict 
sitting on the top ofa gate." 
It he expeoted her to blush he wag dis- 
appointed. She jast laughed sgain and 
answered serenely, — 

‘Poor fellow! I liks gates, and, you see, 
I'm an American girl,” 

‘*Listle girls shouldn’t climb gates!’ ha 
retorted, aggravatingly, limping over to her 
and laying a strong brown hand on the top 


tr. 

She flashed angrily, 

‘'Don’é call me little girl!’’ she said, 
sharply. ‘Taney do that in there!” with s 
backward wave of her hand, ‘And I'm no’, 
you know. They say I'm only sixteen, bas f 
feel years older !’’ 

** You don’t look fourteen,” he said, calmiy. 

Bhe was silent fora minute, regarding bim 
severely, 

‘*T've never spoken to a young man before,”’ 
she said at last, epitefally. ‘I used to think, 
from what the girls at school told me, the 
they were nice—young men, I mean—bni [ 
find I was mistaken.” 

Gay Isughsd and made a step forward, 
but an awtal twinge in hia foot brought hin 
to a fall stop—the pain made him faint ast 
dizzy. 

**Ahl what ia it?’ cried the child, leani+ 4 
forward and laying a tiny hand on hi». 
‘+ Have you hurt your foot?” 

‘‘Oaly o slight sprain,” he said, smilinz 
faintly, and thinking how nice was the touca 
of those little sofs fingera, 

'* Barbaral’’ oried a voica behind the:n 
breaking in eo suddenly that ths child start 
and wonld have fallen had nos Gay cany" 
her. *' Whas are you doing?” 

The yorng man felt the slight fisger« 
trembis a4 the sharp tones fetl on their ear-. 
He looked up curiously, and caw, standing 
oloae behind them, a talf and argniar gloomy- 
faced women, regarding them with deep dis- 
pleasura in every line of her face. 





CHAPTER XI, 
THE REVEREND NICHOLAS GLAISTER, 


“To whom are you talking, Mies Bar- 
bara?” asked the rasping voice again. ‘* You 
know your paps wishes you to speak to no 
ona,"’ 


She puts strong arm round the rebellious- 
faced child as she spoke, and placed her on 
the ground inside the gate. 

‘Don’t speak to me in that tone, Bar- 
tram!" exclaimed the little thing, sharply, a 
wicked flash in the charming bine eyes. 
‘That gentieman has fallen and sprained 
bis ankle. We must belp him,” 

‘* Pay do not biama the young lady,” 
broks in Gay, haughtily; though only tea 
minutes befora he‘ had mentally blamed tre 
child for speaking to @ strangs young man, 
‘Bho saw. how my foot hurt me and pitied 
me for it.” 

Toe woman planced a1 the flashed, impe- 
tious child with an expression of deep disiise 
in her stern eyes; then turned and looked 
gloomily at the young man’a handsome, 
haughty face. 

“Cone in at once, mies!'’ she oried, a 
mighty fear filling her heart as she surveyed 
the ro.wy pair. “ Your paps wonid be very 





angty did he know. Besides, it’s downright 
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[LITTLE GIRLS SHOULDN'T CLIMB GATES!" GUY SAID, LIMPING OVER TO THE OBILD] 


tom boyieb to climb gates and speak to chance 
passers-by.” 

She laid her band on Barbara's, but the 
— twisted away from her and flashed out 
again,— 

“I shall not! How can we leave him here, 
lame and weary? He must come in and rest; 
then Ambrose shall drive him home!” 

Gay's heart beat strangely as he heard the 
sweet, considerate words; but stung by the 
woman’s insolent’ manner, he hastened to 
aseure the irate child that he could manage 
quite well, 

“I daresay you live near,” remarked the 
woman, gloomily, 

“No,” he said, quietly, ‘I'm afraid not. 
I have walked a long way this morning, and 
am qnite at sea ag regarda the road,” 

“There now!” cried Barbara, trium- 
phantly, running tothe gate and patting the 
brown hand atill resting on it. ‘‘ He has lost 
bia way, he is very lame, I will not let him 
0 1 3 

‘' Yes, yes, child !'’ said Gay, in coaxing tones, 
afraid of the storm which he felt sure would 
descend on the child’s head when he should be 
gone, “I can manage. Thank you for your 
kindly thought of me.” 

He pressed the little fingers a minute, then, 
calling to Jack, took one or two steps away 
from the gate; but such anguish did they 
cause him that be was forced fo stop again. 

Iu spite of the threatening woman bebind 
her, the child bad never moved; and now, 
sceing the pallor that bad crept over bis face, 
she flang open the gate and imperiously bade 
bim enter. 

‘‘ Bartram!" she cried, imploringly, ‘he 
must come in!" for Guy still hesitated. 

‘Nay, I'll have naught to do with it,” 
muttered the woman, 

Barbara stamped her foot, and would bave 
spcken again had not a firm step behind them 
made ber turn. 

A man in olerical attire was advancing 
towards them, and to him she flew; and hold. 





ing his arm, broke into a flood of eager words. 

** Heavens! she calls him father!” thought 
Guy, in dismay, dissgreeably impressed by 
the man's sinister face, shifty eyes, and pullen 
expression. ‘‘How can auch a little fairy 
belong to sich a man!” 

“Don’t gush, Barbara!’’ remarked the 
father, in harsh tones, putting a stop to the 
child's indignant words, and causing Guy’s 
blood to boil at his heartless way of speaking 
to his sweet little daughter. 

‘Have you really sprained your ankle, 
sir?” he said, coldly, advancing. 

‘‘I'm afraid so," was the equally freezing 


eply. , 

*' And sre far from home?” 

T think so—some little way.” 

‘Then allow me to offer my carriage. My 
map will drive you over.” 

‘‘ Thanks,” said Guy, wondering curiously 
at the horrified expression on Mrs. Bartram’s 
face as her master spoke, 

* Ah, yes,”’ broke in Barbara, eagerly, ‘‘and 
he must come up to the house and rest while 
Ambrose brings the phaeton.” 

* Silence, child!” oried her father, sternly ; 
then turning to the astonished young man, "I 
am sorry I cannot ack you to enter my house, 
sir, but I have made a rule never to admit 
visitors. My poor wife is very much filicted, 
and I have resolved never to receive anyone 
within my walls. If you will wait here, the 
man will bring the phaeton round.” 

“ Oh, father,” cried Barbara, in dismay, 
but meeting a pleading look from the young 
man’s dark eyes, she relapsed into silence, only 
regarding his pale, weary face with deep 
anxiety. 

‘* Thank you, sir,’’ said Guy, longing to re- 
fuee the court offer, but knowing it would be 
madness to do eo. “I will wait here.” 

‘Come then, Barbara,” said the clergy- 
map, quickly, staring after his housekeeper’s 
vanishing figure with a half. frightened look. 

His daughter ran over to Gay and held out 
her little hand, 





** Good-bye,” she said, softly. 

‘Mr. Bouverie,” said Guy, understandiog 
her faint pause. 

The clergyman started, and a bewildered 
expression stole into his furtive eyes. 

‘*[ geem to know your name, sir,” he said, 
stiffly. ‘Mine is Glaister—Nicholas G)ais- 
ter, Oome, child!” and taking his daughter’ 
hand firmly in his, he hurried away up 
gloomy avenue. ; 

“Well, of all the old curmudgeons!” 
ejaculated Guy, forgetting his aching foot in 
his eager watch to see if the child would turn 
again. Yes, as they came to the bend in the 
avenue, she glanced baok, raised her hand in 
a swift, frightened way, and waved it.. 

Then the great trees hid her from his gaze. 
The interest that had buoyed him up left him, 
and ,with a heavy sigh, he limped over toa 
stone and seated himself to await the pro- 
mised conveyance, 

“A beantifal child, Jack!” he cried to the 
terrier, who at once sat up and begged. * And 
such a sweet, quaint name, old boy, isn'é it?” 

Jack, understanding that something was ex- 
pected of him, barked vigorously, and then 
lay down close to his pensive master, 

A sound of light wheels made Gay look up, 
to see a little, low phaeton rapidly approach- 
ing, driven by a small, stooping, dirty-faced 
old man dressed in a serviceable corduroy 
suit, a large flapping straw-hat shading bis 
black face. 


(To be continued.) 





Vaziovus explanations have been given of the 
origin of the term greyhound, some authors 
claiming that the prefix grey is taken from 
Grains meaning Greek ; others that it significa 
great, while still others say that it has 
refererce to the colour of the animal, In no 
other breed of hounds is the blue or grayz 
colour so prevalent, and, consequently, the Jast- 


| mentioned derivation eeems the most plausib!e. 
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A LATE ATONEMENT. 


eats 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Roxatp Fenton found hia quest beset with 
more difficulties than he had expected. When 
he first heard from the Shipping Office that 
Hester Dixon had been beforehand with him, 
and got all the information he had desired, he 
felt disappointed but not disheartened. 

He had—he argued with himself—the best 
of the bargain since the treasure was safely in 
his banker’s custody, and the worst that Mrs. 
Dixon could do was to levy a heavy tax on the 
lucky heirs as @ tribute for her information. 

But when the days and weeks passed or, 
bringing no sign, Mr. Fenton grew anxious. 
Conld the woman possibly be possessed of 
such fiendish malice that she had merely stolen 
the papers to prevent the atonement being 
made? Had she been so angered at Joseph 
Grieves passing her over in hie will, that she 
resolved the restitution on which the dying 
man’s heart had been set should never be ac- 
complished? It really looked like it. 

It seemed to Ronald that in those days he 
wrote more letters than he had done in the 
whole course of his life before. 

He purchased a “London Directory” and 
wrote to everyone of the name of “ Trevlyn,” 
not stating bis business with their relation, but 
merely asking if they could tell him the where- 
abouts of Nancy Treviyn, whose husband was 
buried at sea five.and-twenty years before. 

In every case he sent stamps for reply, snd 
most of the Trevlyns were honest enough to 
use them and answer bis letters, but the 
burden of every note was the same: they had 
never heard of Nancy Trevlyy, and had had 
nO relation buried at sea. 

At last came a letter which was rather more 
hopefal, in that it was undoubtedly written 
by @ relative of Will Trevlyn, but otherwise 
it was useless, ag it carried the story of his 








[** you ABE LATE?” HORACE CLIFTON SAID BHOBTLY TO ABLING,] 


widow no farther than the eve of her second 
marriage. 


“Dear §18,—I don't know what object you 
can have in seeking out the widow of William 
Trevlyn, but I can have no objection to tell 
you all I know abont her. Iam the only son 
of the Jate John Trevlyp, and though I was 
only a child at the time, I oan perfectly re- 
member the sensation in the family when my 
uncle William died on his way home witha 
large fortune. I believe, from subsequent 
events rather than my own memory, that he 
was the black sheep of the family. I can 
never remember hearing a single thing to his 


-oredit, and my father and grandfather, both 


deceased, always believed the story of his 
ae made a large fortane was simply a 
08x. 

‘*For some months after my uncle's death 
my grandfather allowed the widow a weekly 
sum; bat he was much disgusted when, after 
barely & year’s mourning, she announced 
her insention of marrying sgain. There was 
—to put it plainly—a terrible row, The 
Trevlyns washed their hands of her for ever, 
and she married and went abroad. 

“IT never knew the name of her second 
husband, but I heard that, though not rich, 
he was a gentleman and had considerable 
expectations. From the day of her wedding 
we have heard nothing of my aunt or her 
children; the latter would now be grown 
up, the youngest not far from thirty. If you 
have any questions you would like to put to 
me I shall be happy to see you. My office 
hours are from ten to four; bat if it suits you 
better to call in the evening, I am usually at 
home after six.— Yours truly, 

“ Lionzet Trevirn.” 


The home address was given as Denmark- 
hill; and the evening after receiving the letter, 
Ronald presented himself, feeling he should 
gain very little by the interview, and yet not 
liking to leave a stone unturned. 








It was eight o'clock, and the servant de- 
murred a little, saying bis master had noi 
finished dinner, but on the clergyman sending 
in his card, he was promptly joined by & 
pleasant, gentlemanly-looking young man, 
who might have been a few years his senior, 

‘“‘ You are prompt, Mr. Fenton," was Lionel 
Treviyn's gieeting, ‘“ Willi you come into the 
dining-room and have some dessert?” 

A very pretty young lady was seated at the 
head of the table. After a few pleasant re- 
marks she left the room, whispering to her 
husband she would send the coffce into them 
there if they wished to talk basiness. Left 
alone, Lionel asked quickly,— 

“ What can I do for you, Mr. Fenton? Do 
you know, my wife and' I are devoured with 
curiosity as to what you can possibly want 
with my uncle's family?” 

“I will trast you,” said Ronald, simply ; 
“for I am sure you and Mrs. Treviyn will 
regard what I say as confidential.” 

“That is quite understood ; and, Mr, Fen- 
ton, you may speak plainly. My uncle 
William was such a reprobate that I don’t 
think anything you can tell me of him would 
surprise me.” 

‘*I have nothing to tell you of him,” re- 
plied the clergyman. ‘ Early this year, while 
in a distant colony, I was called to the death- 
bed of a very rich merchant; he entrusted to 
me & very large sum of money to hand over to 
Will Treviyn’s widow and obildren. He left 
me # handsome legacy. In fact,” said 
Ronald, simply, ‘from a poor chaplain he 
made me c0 rich that I hardly know how to 
epend my money. It was his dyirg wish that 
I should personally seek out Mrs. Trevlyn and 
her children, and hand over their legacy to 
them ; but as he was a very peculiar man, be 
never mentioned their names in bis will. The 
irust, as I consider it, is contained in a strong 
box, and is now lodged for safe keeping at my 
bankers. I have made every inquiry I can 
think of. I have written to every ‘ Treviyn’ 
in the ‘London Directory' without the 
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slightest avail. Your letter was the only one 
I received admitting an acquaintance with 
Will Trevlyn.” 

The young merchant looked puzzled, 


“As s& matter of fact, Mr. Fenton, our. 


branch of the Trevlyn family isdying out. My 
father was one of five brothers; three of whom 
died unmarried. I myself have neither 
brother nor sister living. Thus, apart from 
William Treviyn's own children, lam the last 
representative of his near kindred. It is no 
use going farther back than my grandfather, 
or the relationship: would be too remote.” 

‘Besides, it would be needless,” said 
Roland, quickly, “for failing your three 
cousins you would be William Treviyn's 
direes heir,"’ 

‘And I don't wart the money. I don't 
mean,” wend on Lioncl, with a emile, “a few 
thousands would not bea pleasant surprise ; 
but I bave a strong spice of superstitiomabout 
me, and I wouldu't touch a penny of your 
trast, Mr, Fentcn, onless I bad seen the 

of my th:ce cousins, and proved be- 
yond a donbt that they left no children, I 
have enough for comfort, and somebow if I 
attempted to take that money I shoold feel I 
had helped to defrand Aunt Nanoy and her 
ohiléren |" 

Do you know,” said Ronald, simply, “I 
Teel sometimes as if I were defrauding them in 
being co belpless ta discover them."’ 

‘Have you advertised?” 

‘I was afraid to, You ses, I knew nothing 
of the ramifications of thefamily. Ifeared to 
bring down on mj:cif # crowd of hungry 
claimants.” 

Lionel Trevlyn langhed. 

‘* Weil, as after my three cousins I am the 
nex’ heir, if you band all the claimants over 
to me I'll put them through a pretey stiff 
€xa ination as to the family. Dot and Bob 
were old enough at their father’s death to 
remember the strange oircamstances abont id, 
Ags to the baby, I should buow her anywhere 
by ber eyes.” 

** Bas I thought you had not seen her since 
she was two years old?” 

‘'T haven't, but there couldn’ be two such 
faces. Ocr nurse used to say she had the 
‘evil eye.’ I can only teil you that they were 
very large and black, and she stared at you 
in a sors of threatening way till you did what 
she wanted. They were 1 w‘ul eyes, the glitter 
in them was like a mad woman’s,”’ 

** And the other children? " 

‘*Dot was very presty nnd gentle, Some 
thing like a ‘ little mosber'to the rest, Bob 
idoubs your finding. He was: one of those 
boys who mostly die young: If he bad lived, 
poor fellow, I fancy he would have been 
famous before now, be was cut outto: be a 

ue,”’ . 

“‘ And you advise me to advertise?" 

‘Ido. With me to back you I don’t think 
you'll be taken in by any impostors, and it 


@eems to me the only way of finding the mias- 


ing Trevlyne.” 

The advertisement was drawn up on the 
spot, and ran as followa,— 

** £50 Reward,— Wanted the present address 
of Robert Treviyn and his two sisters, cbil: 
dren of William Treviyn, who died at sea on 
his return from Australia in 1860, The above 
reward will be paid equally om satisfactory 
proof of the deaths of these same: persons, 
arely to Lionel Treviyn, Esq,, Denmark 

i 1,”" 

‘* Mach better put my address,” argued the 
merchant, ‘is will seem more natural that 
they should be wauted by a relation.”’ 

Mra. Treviyn agreed with her husband. She 
told Mr. Fenton nothing would induce ‘her to 
touch a penny of the truet money, Sbe was 
& Very pretty, kind-hearted woman, and before 
he left she had made the young clergyman 
promiee to visit them again, saying he would 
always be welcome. 

For one whole month that advertisement 
appeared in four of the most prominent 
London papers; bat not @ single answer 
came, 
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Then when Jane arrived, and more than 
halt of his leave was over, Ronald Fenton felt 
he had no choice but to send in his resignation, 
He could not do otherwise. He must be free 
to pureue his researches, and if he was tied by 
hia duties to Plymouth this would bave been 
impossible, 

He wrote and announced the step to Digby 
Rashton, an@ his letter was in such a melan- 
choly etrain that his friend came up to 


gloominess. 

“Bat I don’é wonder at it,” concluded 
Digby, "if instead of taking a holiday you 
have been stewing in London this glorious 
a Man alive! what were you thinking 
o' 
long for # breath of English country air. I 
declare; #0 look at you, Ronald, one would 
think you were a curate with eighty pounds 
&-year, instead of having, as you told me, 
come into a legacy sufficient to keep you for 
the rest of your daye!”’ 

*' E think thatlegacy has spoilt my life.’ 

‘*‘ Nonsense! momeynever did that. Why, 
it you've five or six‘hundred a-year and good 
health, there's no lot more enjoyable.” 

Ronalé-did not mention his income was ag 
many thousands, he only said,— 

* You eee, I have hardly any friendsout of 
the service, and I feei jonely and adrift.” 

‘*Haven’s you any particular idea where 
you'd like to live?” 

** Not the slightest.” 

i — tr to Sagex with _ 

re are heaps of cotiagers delighted to take 
a lodger in the summer, Tasre’s the trout 
stream where we used to fish as boys; and if 
you want an excuse for your holiday, I should 
say it would be a positive act of charity to 
help the vicar, who works about as hard ag 
any man I know for the modest income of two 
hundred a year.’’ 

“ Wasn't it our old chnm, Charles Balton, 
whom they appointed when the old dootor 
died?” 

“Yes, and instead of having private means 
and marrying an heiress like hia predecessor, 
poor old Belson hasn't a silver sixpence to 
calihisown., Then he married a pretty little 
nursery governess and has sight children,” 

* Hight children! Why, he is only a year 
older.than I am!" 

*' Eight children in ten years!” replied Mr, 
Rushton, ‘I haven't seen them since I came 
back to England this time. My mother 
stayed with me in London, so I haven't even 
been down to the old placa yest. You'd mach 
better agree to be my companion to-morrow.” 

‘'T think I muss—to be with twoold friends 


tion.” 

“T shan't bs there long, I must cot back 
to Digby End. You muss know, Ronald, I 
am going to follow your exsmple and resign 
my sppointment, My consin declares he 
can’s last long. and that I ocght to learn the 
duties of a landed proprietor. He's such a 
kind old fellow, I don't hike to go against his 
wish,” 

‘‘And Miss Rashton?'’ asked Ronald, 
simply, “are you and abe great friends ?”’ 

‘* Not particalarly.”’ 

‘Perhaps you are going to' be something 
more than friends ?’’ 

“ Don't hint at that,’ ssid Dieby, with a 
very grave look on his face. * It'a the old 
Squire's deareat wish; my motbker has set 
her heart on it—bat it will never be.'’ 

** You don’t care for each other?’ 

Digby Raahton, strong man as he was, 
shaddered. 

“TI wouldn't marry Arline if there was not 
another woman in Eugland. If my life 
depended on it, I wonid not make her my 
wife” 

Ranald Fenton looked up quiokly, 

Do you dislike her co mach?” 

**T am afraid of ber.” 

“Oh, come, I say, Digby, that’s noneence. 





| You were always first in any danger. You 


London to remonstrate: with him on his. 


After seven years in Africa you muat: 


like Belton. and yourself is a greats tempta. . 








used to have a bold heart, you oan’é be afraid 
ofa woman. It's quite impossible,” 

A strange shadow crossed Digby’s face, 

‘‘ It's the simple truth, Fenton, old fellow, 
I wonldn’t tell everyone, but I can truss you, 
Arline Rashton is the most beautiful woman 
I ever met, I was within an ace of falling 
desperately in love with her; bat, thank 
Heaven, I escaped that misery.’ 

** Peay, what resoued you from the peril?’ 

‘' Inatinot, I think! I seemed to feel when 
I looked at -her that she had done her loving. 
and somehow, Ronald, she reminded me of a 
snake, Her glittering eyes are jast like » 
serpent's when it fascinates a viosim.” 

* Upon nat cd atin: you are noi 

imentary to A, 

“TL oan’s help it;” said Digby; slowly: “I 
never had one unkind thonghtof'® woman 
before; but I distrust Arline thoroughly. [| 
believershe ia false to the core. I titiak there 
is no evil of which I would not believe her 


‘*Upon my word that is putting it rather 
strovg,.and yet you have managed to spend 
over three months in her society,” 

*' Tt was for the Squire's sake; and, Fenton, 
—don’t despice me if you oan help it—though 
I distrust her so intensely, thongh I could 
not bearto. see anyone I cared for her friend, 
yet she exercises a strange weird fascination 
over me. I know, and feel she is false; and 
yet the moment I see her, I fall ander tho 
spell of ber charms.” 

‘‘ Perhaps you will propose to her one of 
these days while you are under that spell? ' 
suggested hia friend. 

‘I #hink not. I believe Arline has not tha 
slightest fancy for me in the quality of euitor. 
She ia a strange girl—very strange!” 

“Bat how,’ demanded Ronald, ‘* you don’s 
mean, I suppose, that Miss Rushton is so 
pscoliar everyones notices her eccentricity ? 

** No—bat—— 

“Don’t tell me unless you like,” eaid 
Ronald, kindly, “ but it is would be any relicf 
to you to confide in me, you kaow I oan keep 
& secret,” 

‘IT don’t know how to put it intc words,” 
ssid Rashton, in a tronbled tore, ‘* but thera 
ia something unsanny about Aviine, Oaly 
last night she retired to bed befere dinner 
with a bad headache, and asl was lcoking out 
of my window jast before twelve, I distinotly 
saw her walking up the avenue. It wae a fail 
moon and as light as day, so that I could not 
be mistaken. She had a black lace scarf 
twisted round her head.” 

‘‘ My dear Digby, I see nothing supernataral 
in that—Miass Arline has a lover and went to 
meet him,” 

‘‘T taxed her with it this morning," 

‘' And of courze she flew into a passion and 
called you a spy.” 

‘* She seemed intensely bewildered, declared 
she wae in bed at the time, and finally warned 
me, a3 & Sister, she said, not to fanoy such 
sbings, about anyone else. People who had 
been long in hot countries were subjact to 
ballacinations, she said, and were generally 
worse when the moon wae atthe full. She 
actually dared to say that, Fenton ; and though 
I knew I had not been mistaken, yet she fixed 
her horrible eyes on me, and I ecemed spell- 
bound and unable to speak.” 

‘* My good fellow, from your own account 
I should say the sooner you were away from 
Digby Piace and its too fascinating mistre33, 
the better.” : 

“The moment I got your letter,” ssid Digby, 
 T decided to coms up and see you, and soms- 
how Arline’s conduct, sre likes me to call her 
Arline, made me feel it would be better for 
myself to leave Hertfordshire fora time. If 
you'll believe me, Ronald, she sctually made 
me wonder for a moment whether she wad 
right and I had been the vicvim of a mental 
delusion,” 

‘I should say ‘ certainly not;’ buta woman 
like that is enough to drive anyone orezy | 

“She is always very friendly towards me, 
and yet I have a feeling she doss not like my 
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peing sc much in her father’s confidence. 
When he appointed me his agent and seore- 
tary, if was the only footing on which I would 
agree to throw up my foreign appointment 
and remain, Arline suggested it would be 
‘nfra dig tor ® Government official. Yet, on 
she other hand, when the Squire offered me 
a house on hia estate, she deolared I ought 
to atay at Digby Pisce, beoange they should be 
30 louely withous me.” 

« And she prevailed?” 

“Tam going to consult my mother. Ifahe 
qwonld give up her little house and live with 
me, I should tell the Squire I preferred a 
separate residence.” 

“J ghould tell him so in any case. I don’t 
think it can ba right for you to be thrown 
sonatantly with such & strange woman as 
Arline Rashton." 

“ Perhap: not." 

“Tu she popular in society ? Do other people 
aotios her peculiarities 2?” 

“She has heaps of acquaintances bui no 
jatimate friends. Oae or two people have 
remarked to me how strange it ie she does not 
marry. The servante at the Place detest her, 
though why I can never make ont, as she is 
a very easy-going mistress and scrupulously 
gonrseous t0 a! her inferiors,” 

The two friends dined together, bat by 
mutual oongsnt the subject of Arline was 
banished. The next day they started for 
the village, where Mrs. Rushton was eagerly 
expecting ber gon. 

Ash House was a baantifal picturesque 
dwelling standing ina pleasant garden. The 
old lady was sitsing on the lawn unfer a 
spreading chestnut tree, and near her were 
two girls, one reading aloud, the other busy 
with & piece of sawing. 

Digby had not been expected till a later 
train. He refused to let the servant carry the 
news of his arzival to his mother, but went 
out with his frieod through the French win- 
dows of the drawing-room. 

It was a pretty piotare. The dear, apple 
faced old lady aud the two girls in their deep 
mourning, 

Ronald took in the charnr of the scene at a 
slance. Then it flashed across him that there 
was something strangely familiar in one of 
those girlish faces. 

Memory carricd him back to the winter 
morning wher hs had gone to Clapham in 
search of Hester Dixon's address, and hs 
knew this was the litsle music teacher whose 
instructions he had disturbed, 

“Barely I cannot ba mistaken—you are 
Miss Rosa, and I raes you in the spring? ' 

She smiled. 

* Yon came to sea Mrs. Cooper while she 
waa staying at Clapham, but I never heard 
jour name,” 

She beard it now. for Digby was iniroduc- 
ing his friend in dne form. A strange pre- 
sentiment came to Ronald that this unexpected 
meeting was not for nothing. Tnois girl, who 
had a second time crossed his path, would not 
stand for nothing in hia history. 





OHAPTER IX. 


Mr. Dicey Ruston bad not been the 
Victim of a mentl hallacination, and Arline, 
beneath her outward calm, was raging with 
Snnoyance when he told her he had seen her 
in the moonlight. 

It was not the first, nay, nor the second 
time that the Squire's beantifal daughter had 
atolen like a thief from her fathers house, 
ander cover of the darkness, 0 meet one she 
dared not speak to openly, 

_ Digby's first verdiot of ber was right: Arline 
nad @ seoret. He was right, too, in seying 
she had ‘done her loving.’’ 

Years before, the passion of Arline’s heart 
had been poured out on one utterly unworthy 
of it. Some love elevates; bot passion like 
Arline Rashton's generally drags down those 
who cherish it. 








It was so with her. Her firm, jealous, 
engrossing love burnt itself out and turned to 
cold grey ashes. That for which she had 
bartered trath and freedom was now as Dead 
Sea apples; but the consequences remained. 
She had sown tares, and was now reaping a 
bitter harvest. 

She spoke the trath when she said to her- 
self that she hated Digby Rashton. Apart 
from the fact that he would inherit the 
property she had regarded as her own future 
poeseesion, there was something in his grave, 
courtly manners, in his quiet, calm temper 
= simply exasperated the Sqaire’s spoilt 
child, 

Tae plea of a headache, on which she 
absented herself from dinner, was no idle 
excuse. Every nerve in her head was throb- 
bing with intense pain; but when she sought 
her own room she made no attempt to 
undress. 

She dismissed her maid and sat waiting 
impatiently until she knew that the Squire 
and Digby would bave finished dinner, and 
the servants be gathered at supper in their 
own domains. 

Then, twisting a lace scarf round -her 
bead, she crept downstairs, found her way to 
her own boudoir, whose glass doors opened on 
to a private portion of the grounds, then she 
walked on and on with feverish haste until 
Bhe reached the extyemity of the shrabberies, 
where a wicket gate led toa thick wood which 
formed the boundary of Sqaire Rashton’s 
property in that direction. 

Hardly had she passed through the gate 
when a whistle sounded. Another moment 
and someone rose up from behind the tall, 
dark trees, and took her hand. 

*' Arline!” 

The girl shivered ag she lep her hand linger 
in tbat close pressure. Time had been when 
the contact would have thrilled her with bliss 
ineffable, Time had been when to stand thus 
alore with this stranger would have filled her 
with joy; but the fierce passion of early youth 
had barnt itself out. 

She loved him no longer, she would gladly 
have broken the links whioh bound her to him, 
but it was impossible, Fear had forced her 
to meet him. A certain consciousness that 
their interests were identical, and they must 
sink or awim together, prevented her from 
openly defying bim—that was all, 

Yet, in looka, Horace Clifton was Arline’s 
equal. He was as handsome for a man as she 
was beantifal for a woman, 

His hair was not so short ay on the day 
when he had travelled to London in Mr. 
Bailey's company. It was long enough now 
to show that it was naturally curly ; ne was 
better dressed too. His whole appearance 
had undergone a change for the better. 

Arline ought to have known this, since her 
puree had effsoted it, bué she spoke no word of 
praise, Her whole mind was bent on one 
object, hiding from her father that Horace 
Clifton was anything to her. 

* You are late,’ he said, shortly, and it was 
remarkable that throughont the interview shia 
man took s high hand, speaking with a touch 
of an’ >ority no one had ever before been heard 
to use +> the haughty beauty, 

“TIT cou'4 not come before, it was not safe.’’ 

*t You are. 29 confoundedly cautions, I think 
sometimes, A:/ine, you are ashamed of me,” 

Arline Rushton uttered no denial, she only 
said, coldly — 

‘*I dont know whether you wish to make 
ms powerless to help you. If our seoret is 
found oat that woold be the resuls.’’ 

‘* Nonsense! You are only trying to frighten 
me. I have made inquiries in the village, and 
1 hear on all sides that your inflaence is para- 
mount. The old man is nothing bat a tool in 
your hands,” 

‘‘Then people told you lies!” said Arline, 
shorily. ‘*My father is indulgent enoagh in 
little things, but there are two things he would 
never forgive: the discovery that I had ce. 
ceived him, or my caring for anyoue beneath 
me,” 








‘‘ Things can’t go on ag they sre,” caid the 
man, cecidedly. ‘I won't hang abont like a 
groom while you are mistress of Digby Place. 
It isn't to be expected of a fellow, Ariine.”’ 

* Will you say plainly what it ie you want 
me to do? have no money; you have 
drained me of my last sovereign. When I get 
my next quarter's allowance I will give you 
half if you will go away and leave me in 
peace.” 

“ How much will it be?” 

* The Squire allows me two hundred a-year. 
I will gend you half every quarter if——" 

He interrupted her. 

‘Not to be thought of! I won’t give up 
my righta for a miserable hondred a year. 
Why, that beggar Digby Rushton is to have 
five times as much for doing nothing!" 

“Ivis nos my fanlt, It I conld have pre- 
vented his having the post I would. I hate 
kim, Horace, as much as you oan do.” 

‘* Why," demanced her companion, coarsely, 
‘he’s a good-looking fellow, and folks say the 
“ey hopes you and he will make a matoh 
of it.” 

“T hate him!" she repeated, ‘I can't tell 
you why; perhaps because he is to have my 
home, perhaps because he shows £0 plainly he 
wants to have nothing to do with me.” 

‘Ah! Well, if you play your cards well. 
Arline, you will be mistress of the Piace yet.” 

*‘ As Digby Rashton’s wife."’ 

‘No, in your own right,” 

Arline shook hez head. 

‘*My father cays it ‘ia entailed on heira 
male. Besides, Horace, even if Digby did not 
exiet, I should not be my father’s heiress: I 
have an elder eister; she is an ontoast from 
us, I do not know even her wedded name, 
bat ali the same her olaim would stand befora 
mine,” 

“It’s & good thing you have someone to 
think for you, Arline, I have a friend—no 
matter whom—in the office of Mr. Daks, 
your father’s lawyer. By jadicionsly seeming 
to take an interest in legal knowledge, partly 
by representing myself as # struggling author 
anxious to have a few points of law oleared 
up for a story I am engaged on, I have got at 
the truth, I have actualiy eeen a copy of the 
deed of entail—and the Squire has deceived 
you grossly. Digby Pisce and its revenues, 
the plate, heirlooms, etcetera, are entailed, ag 
he says, bat not to the exolusion of females.” 

Arline had turned very white. 

‘‘T cannot anderstand it.” 

“TI can, now I know you have @ siater. 
Your father, in his resentment agsinst her, 
got up this plot to prevent her benefiting by 
his death. He could hardly prefer you before 
her without raising questions, so he hit on the 
idea of declaring the property was entailed on 
males only.” 

Acline was shaking with exsitement, 

‘We have heard nothiog of Freda for 
twenty years; surely abe muss be dead.” 

‘Peobabiy. Weill, Artine, I oan tell you 
something else. The Squire's savings are 
enormons; he has not spent a sixth of his 
income for years—probably there is nearly a 
quarter of a million invested, I needn't tell 
& clever woman like you that is better worth 
having than a gloomy old pile which might 
bring a lawsuit before your claim was ad- 
mitted, and which at bast would only be 
yours for life. When once she Squire hag 
made his will in yonr favour, Arline, your 
sieter and Mr. Digby Rashton may fight each 
other tor the estate.” 

‘A quarter of a million! Are you quite 
sure?” 

‘Positive! For years the Squire seema to 
have been morbidly anxious to get together & 
fortune, which should be hia to bequeath a3 
he pleased, independent of the entailed 
property. He told Mr, Dake the other day 
he was content; he had saved svflicient, and 
if he never added another penny to his hoard, 
it wonld be ample for his purpoze.” 

‘‘ He must mean to Icave it to me,” said 
Arline; ‘there ig no one else in the world he 
cares for.” 
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“All the same, it would be better if he 
made bis will and said so,” retarned Horace. 
*' If he dies intestate your sister would take a 
clear half.” 

“Perhaps he has made it. He often talka 
of his age, and says he shall not live much 
longer.” 

‘ He has not made a will. He manifests, Iam 
tol?, an extreme aversion to the sobject, and 
the last time Mr Dake spoke of it, the Squire 
declared it was time enough when he lay on 
his death.bed. Now, Arline, this is your 
task ; the will must be made, Just think of 
the sum at stake.” 

“If he knew all, he would not leave me a 
penny piece, Horace.” 

“* Which is precisely why he must know— 
nothing. At any hazards our secret must be 
kept till bis deatb. Only, Arline, you really 
must bestir yourself and get me some money. 
You have kept me terribly short lately.’’ 

Arline winced, 

“IT have given you all I could. I dare not 
ask my father for more, lest his suspicions 
should be excited." 

“If you have not money, you have money’s 
worth. A few of your jewels would keep me 
going for some weeks." 

Arline ventured a remonstrance. How 
intensely she feared this man she alone knew, 
but she made one effort to escape his order. 

“We can't go on like this, Horace. My 
father may live for years. I can’t go on meet- 
ing »0ou like this, and if you are to be kept by 
my jewels, I shall soon have no ornaments 
remaining, and my father will discover all.” 

“I don't think he will last long.” said 
Horace, brutally. ‘'I saw him the other day, 
and he seemed to me breaking fast. Once 
get the will made, and we need not be anxious, 
Digby Rashton will be the person to be dis- 
= when he finds he is not the Squire's 


‘I suppose you are quite sure?” 

“T am positive,”’ 

Arline put one band to her head. 

‘I suppose you mean me fair,'’ she said, 
bitterly, “but I can't understand why you 
should so suddenly have reappeared. When 
you left me seven years ago without a word or 
line it seemed cruel enough; but now, when 
the years have brought me in a measure 
oe why should you come back to torment 
me ?' 

‘*I bave not the slightest wish to torment 
you. Agree to my terms, and you will find 
me all affectionate assidnity. Defy me, and I 
shall go straight to the Squire. I bave noth- 
ing to lose by sucha step but you best know 
how it would affect your prospects.” 

“You treated me shamefully. I was a 
loving, simple-minded girl seven years ago. 
You won my heart for the plaything of an 
hour, and then deserted me when you were 
weary.” 

‘IT was never weary of you, Arline,” he 
said, frankly. ‘It was not of my own will I 
seemed to desert you.’’ 

**I don’t believe you.” 

‘Have it your own way,” he snewered, 
indifferently. ‘I could prove my words if I 
chose, and I repeat, again, the silence I kept 
for seven years was truest kindness.” 

“ You might have written,” she said, slowly. 
* Of course, there may have been many things 
to prevent your coming to Kesterton, but no 
one could have hindered you from writing.” 

‘Someone did, though, pretty effectually,” 
retorted Horace Clifton. ‘I haven't been my 
own master, Arline; I had to choose between 
& long continued eilence, or taking other 
people into our confidence.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“ And if you take my advice you won't want 
to,” returned the man, bitterly. ‘ If you like, 
Til swear to you it was not my fanlt I didn’t 
come near you for seven years. I'll go 
farther and tell you I never spoke to a woman 
once in those seven years; but with that 
you'd best be content, don’t seek to know any 
more,’ 


‘I demand to know everything,” said 
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Arline, angrily ; ‘‘ the mem of those seven 
years will always crop up between us, I 
would rather know the history of them at 
any cost.” 

* Well, then, you shall. I could not come 
to see you during those seven years, Arline, 
because a generous country had provided me 
with and residence gratis, and was s0 
fond of me it conldn't dispense with my 
society for a single day.” 

“You mean you enlisted as a common 
soldier?” 

“Not a bit of it. I'd been down on my 
luck, and another fellow having a decent 
banking account, it came into my head it 
might be convenient to sign his name to a 
cheque instead of my own. Tae jadge and 
jury didn’t take a lenient view of my little 
joke, they were pleased to call it forgery, and 
I passed seven years at one of Her Majeaty’s 
big hotels where visitors are allowed no leave 
of absence.” 

* A convict?” 

“If you like to put it so! Don't take it to 
heart; I thought of you even then. I'd been 
known about town as Herbert Clark—my own 
initials, buta falee name—and I was convicted 
and sentenced as Herbert Clark; there’s not 
one of the cffisials at Portland ever suspected 
I was really Horace Clifton. I was rather a 
favourite down there—one of their specimen 
penitents, you know. Prisoners may write 
letters every three months and receive them 
—subject, of course, to the governor's super- 
vieion—but I wasn't going to bring such 
degradation as that upon you. I kept my 
seoret to the end!" 

He could hear the beating of her heart as 
she leant against a tree for support. He was 
fond of her still, fonder, perhaps, than he 
would ever have been of a better woman. 

*' Come, come, Arline.’’ he said, with rough 
kindness, “cheer up. We'll keep the secret, 
never fear, and when your father dies we'll 
make a home together somewhere far out of 
England, where no one can ever throw it in 
my teeth that I've been a gaol-bird, You must 
give up craving after Digby Piace. <A big 
thamping legacy will be more to our purpose, 
and over there beyond the seas we shall be 
snug enough.” 

* I feel as if the dizgrace would kill me!" 

** The diegrace will never he known if you're 
carefal,” said Horace Ciifton, quickly ; ‘' bat, 
Arline, you mast get that fellow Digby Rash- 
ton ont of the way. He was the chiet witness 
against me at the trial, and I believe he would 
recognise me at once,”” 

If she had hated Digby before, she hated him 
now with ten fold force. He had slighted her 
by not bowing down before her beauty, and 
now ® word from him would proclaim her 
husband a convict! 

Her hasband ! . 

It was even so. The trus explanation of 
Arline Rashton’s pronounced aversion to 
matrimony; the reason why she did not—as 
the villagers put it—settle, was that at twenty 
she had been entrapped into a clandestine 
union with Horace Ciifton, the handsome son 
of a neighbouring farmer. 

It was Olifton to whom the Squire had 
alluded as Arlice’s first lover. He had gone to 
London to seek his fortane. Miss Rashton 
was there for the season under the care of 
some friends whose rule was easy. She con- 
trived to meet young Clifton again and again, 
Finally they were married one July morning, 
and parted at the charch door. 

Arline was returning to Digby End the next 
day, and it was arranged between them her 
husband should follow in about a week's time, 
and break the news of their union to the 
Squire, 

He never came, For weeks and even months 
she waited and hoped for his arrival, then hope 
died out of her heart, ani in despair she 
realized what she had done. She was a wife 
and no wife, boand hand and foot to a huaband 
who did not even trouble himself to claim her. 
She had stooped to marry a man beneath her, 
and lo, be cared nothing for her sacrifice. 
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Arline kept her secret. She hid her misery 
in her own breast, but it spoilt her life and 
warped her whole character. She never 
trusted another living creature, she grew 
proud, imperious, and suspicioas ; she became 
hard and cold; in a word, the heart in her 
bosom had turned to stone, 

For more than seven years she kept her 
seoret; then the morning after Digby Rash. 
ton’s arrival, for the first time her husband 
lifted the veil of silence between them, and she 
found he lived. 

Love and faith had left her, but she cared 
for one thing still— keeping her secret, and so 
she submitted to Clifton’s importunities, and 
met him again and again; bat only to-nizht 
did she reproach him with having deserted 
her, and so to say, taunt him into revealing 
the truth, 

And an awfal shock it was to her to know 
she was the wife of a convict! 

Poor Arline walked home feeling that she 
had reached the d of her humiliation, 
shading her face with her lace scarf almost as 
though ebe feared the night birds might fead 
the misery written there, 


(Tc be continued.) 
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DECIMA’S ORDEAL. 


I 
CHAPTER XX —(continued), 


“Hosu!"’ exclaimed Mies Mortimer, her 
eyes luminous with fear. ‘ You must not 
talk like that! Remember you have other in- 
terests ia life. There ie your mother!” 

** It is because I remember her that I am 
determined that justice shall be done! It is 
because I have some regard lefé for purity and 
innocence that I am determined that this 
scoundrel shall pay the penalty of his 
dastardly crime, Do you think the fault was 
hers? I tell you that I know her, and that she 
is pure as Heaven |” 

He picked up his hat as he ceased speak.’ 
ing, ® hideous determination expressed in his 
eyes. 

WAliog sprung forward and placed her hand 
upon his arm detainingly. 

‘Where are you going?’ she gasped. 

** Bsok there |” 

“ For what?" 

“To find that villain!” 

** Bat you may be mistaken.” 

‘Tam not! I felt it has I looked at him. 
He shall make her an honest woman, and 
then— Heaven + | him if he attempts to 
injure her farther! ” . 

* You don’t know what yon are doing! 
You muat not go there in this condition.” 

** And yet I tell you that I will!” 

“ Bat think, Fred! Give yourself time. 
If what you fear is true, you will have ample 
time——”’ 

‘There is no time like the preseat.” 

** Bat you muat not go there ! If you insist, 
then I shall acoompany you.” 

* That is foolish 1" 

‘No more so than your act. Give it up. 
Wait until to-morrow ; then call upon Decims 
while she is alone, if you will.” : 

‘‘Bhe would refase to see me, and even if 
she should not she would still conceal the 
identity of the rascal from me. Sze is alone 
inthe world and friendless. Ah, Alice, you 
don’t know what you are talking about! Place 
yourself in her position. Uadoubtedly she 
loves him and protect him at the risk of 
her own good name or even life itself. Do 
you think [ did not see when she was here be- 
neath onr roof, ag she was for several months, 
how she suffered? Do you think I did not 
know how tired she was of life? I think that 
is the firat thing that ever turned my heart 0 
her. I saw the struggle that she was making. 
Not that I suspected what it war. I thought 
that she had lost her husband and that she 
was grieviog for him, and ah, Heaven! how I 
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pitied her! Bat I see it all now. Poor, 
helpless, innocent child! And set you tell 
me that I must see her betrayer escape me, 
and make no effort to prevent it? Never!” 

‘* Bat what ahall you do?" 

“Go there! Meet him face to face! 
Wring the trath from them both, and then 
compel him to marry her! That ia what I 
shall do!” 

‘* And if he refases?"’ 

** Then——” 

He did not complete the sentence, buat 
there was an expression upon his face that 
made farther words unnecessary. Mies 
Mortimer shivered, bat her terror did not 
prevent her from taking a sudden resolution. 

“You shall not go there in your present 
tate of mind,” she said, firmly. 

‘* Who will prevent me?” 

I willl” 


“ How?” , 

“ By entreating that you do not in the first 
place, and if you still refuse to listen to the 
voice of reason then I will have you locked 
up antil you have regained your senses.” 

“You will have me locked up? I think 
not. What do you mean?” 

“That I shall have you arrested! Listen 
to me, Fred. A man that wiil do that horrible 
thing of which’ you accuse that guest of 
Decima's ia a dezperate one, In your present 
state you have no reason whatever. You 
must wait until you are in a fit condition to 
go there—or I ehall prevent it at any cost!’ 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THERE was not a doubt in the mind of Fred 
James bat that Alice Mortimer meant every 
word to which she had given utterance, 

There was a set determination in her face 
that was not to be mistaken. He was firmly 
convinced that she would go to any length to 
carry her point in her fear for his safety, and 
because she believed herself in a great measure 
responsible for it in that she had taken him 
to that house. 

There was, therefore, nothing that he could 
do but sit down and bear as best he could 
that horrible feeling that was as indeecribable 
as it was hideous. He was every inch a man, 
and therefore did not hesitate to acknowledge 
himself vanquished by a woman, 

_He looked at her for a time in absolute 
tilence, then with & groan threw himself into 
& chair, 

He knew that he must not, for Decima's 
sake as well as his own, get shat odious matter 
in the colamna of the newspspers, and any 
disturbance that Miss Mortimer might make 
would have but that result. 

‘You women are as hard ag iron to each 
other,” he said, doggedly. ‘‘ You presend to 
have loved shia child, and yet when I would 
right the wrong that has been done her sou 
put an obstacle in my way that I cannot 
kurmount. It is like the inconsistency of 
your eex."’ 

“ You have not the right to say that!” cried 
Miss Mortimer, passionately. ‘There is no 
sacrifice that I would not make if I could bat 
Wipe the shame from Decima Bruce's name 
if I could bat return her to her mother as pure 
&8 we both believed her at the time that she 
left her home; but in the state that you now 
are you would but make a bad matter worse. 

0 to her to-morrow, if you will, say to her 
what you desire, and act in the matter as you 
- + but to 4 to your — — I pre- 

int your ere to-night. ou may 
think of me as hesdly as you will, but when 
this feeling has worn away you will see 
that I am right and you are wrong.” 

There was not the slightest indication of 
Weakening in her manner, and Fred James 
knew that the case was hopeless. He saw that 
itwas useless to try to do anything with her, 
either by persuacion or otherwise, and then by 





oarefal questioning he succeeded in obtaining 
the most minute history of Decima’s life, 
save the part that related to Alice. That, for 
both their sakes, Miss Mortimer carefally 
concealed, 

When she left him it was too late for him to 
be able fo see either Decima or the man who 
had been in her room, and thinking to -_ 
strength for the following day he retired to 
his room, endeavouriag to sleep; but it waa a 
useless undertaking. All night he lay staring 
up at the ceiling, making plana and rejecting 
them, until when the morning came he seemed 
farther from a knowledge of what should be 
—_ in the premises than upon the preceding 
night. 

He felt sore toward Miss Mortimer that she 
had prevented his returning to that house, as 
under those circumstances he would un- 
doubiedly have discovered the identity of the 
man who had occasioned that suffering in the 
life of the woman whom he had loved, for that 
the man he had seen was the one he did not 
even remotely doubt. Still he would act 
cautiously, he told himself, and there would 
yet be ample opportanity, 

He avoided any conversation with Alice after 
breakfast that morning, though she was 
obviously most anxious to speak with him, but 
taking his hat he walked out of the house with 
bent head, walking in the direction of the 
little dwelling where he had received such a 
mental blow the night before, 

There was a wretched strip of ragged curtain 
shading the windows upon that ccoasion, but 
the alteration did not blind him to the fact 
that the house was the same, 

The expression of hia face was most peculiar 
as he paused before seeking admission. There 
was dogged determination ia evary line, but 
there was also a deathless pain, a senre of in- 
tense disappointment that the woman who 
had won from him his very soul was un- 
worthy of the gift; for let the misfortane that 
surrounded her be great as it would, she had 
grossly deceived both him and his mother, 
who had been her friend. Yet that did not 
alter his resolation to do for her all that lay 
in his power. 

He saw now quite clearly the necessity for 
carefainess upon his part, and something 
almost like gratitude to Miss Mortimer came 
to him for the action that she had taken upon 
the night before. 

He pulled a knob upon the door. The un. 
musical sound of a cracked bell was heard in 
the hall, and a little later the door was opened 
by a slatternly-looking girl. 

‘‘ There is a lady here with a child,” he said 
to the girl, ‘‘ whom——”’ 

She did not give him time to complete his 
sentence. 

‘* You mean Mrs, Martin ? ’’ she asked. 

‘*Yes, May I see her?” 

** Yes, sir, Will you walk in?” 

James hesitated bat a moment, He had not 
been exactly acoustomed to being invited into 
a lady's room, as the manner of the girl plainly 
showed he was to be then, without the lady’s 

ermission ; but as he qaickly reflected that 

ecima might decline to see him should he 
send his card, he concladed to ‘conform to the 
regulations of that class of society and do as 
was indicated that he should, He therefore 
followed the girl, who had already tapped upon 
the door of the room that he Knew to be the 
one occupied by Decima, 

A faint voice from within bade the appli- 
cant for admission enter, and James waited 
until he heard the girl announce,— 

‘** A gentleman #0 see you, ma’m! "’ 

Then without permission he stepped beside 
her into the room and closed the door behind 


him. 

The picture that greeted him caused the hot 
blood to rise to his brow, and yet it was one 
that artists have declared to be beautifal, It 
was that young mother carefally, gently rock- 
ing the child who slept as she held it to her 
bosom. There was & low exclamation from 
the pallid lips of the unhappy girl, a moment 
of paralised inactivity, then without a word 


she rose, placed the sleeping-child upon the 
bed, and turned to her guest. 

*“ Why have you submitted me to this 
humiliation?’ she asked, in a quivering voice. 
‘* Don't you think that my suffering has been 
great enough already ?” 

Every feeling bat pity and love had died 
from his breast. With that exquisite face be- 
fore him he would have given up life itself for 
her and to save her honour. 

He took her hand tenderly, and looking 
down into her eyes said, with an intensity 
that touched her to the soul,— 

**Do you think you have the right to speak 
to me like that? Have I ever shown a desire 
toward you save to lighten and brighten your 
lite? Do you think that I should have come 
here for any reason except a yesrning to 
benefit you, to seeyou happier ? Ob, child, 
how _ you have appreciated my affec- 
tion!” 

Tears rose to her eyes, 

*' Forgive me!” she oried, contritely. ‘I 
think my great suffering has made me mad 
sometimes. You have never been anything 
bat the kindest of friends to me, and I hava 
deserved it so little, Yet why have you 
come?’ 

“To tell you that my love for you is un- 
changed ; to beg of you ——”’ 

A flash of agony crossed her face. 

‘Oh, hush, I beg of you!” she exclaimed, 
dally. ‘You are only making it a thousand 
times harder for me! You don't under- 
stand! If you but knew the thing Iam you 
would despise me. Don't force me to tell you 
the story that would burn my tongue to 
speak, Love oan never be anything but a 
curse to me!” 

“Ig is you who do not understand,” he 
exclaimed, leading her to a rickety chair and 
leaning over her as his tender hand smoothed 
her hair. ‘Dear, woald it pain you to know 
that I have heard the story of your life?” 

She started up with a little panting gasp. 

What!” she whispered, her eyes darken- 
ing with shame, 

“ Oh, little one, why did not you trast me 
long ago? Why could you not have told me 
the story of your betrayed life? Did you 
think me 20 little of a man that I would not 
have helped you? Did thiak me so small 
of soul that I shonld not have understood 
your temptation and pitied you? Did you not 
know that loving you asI did I should have 
forced the contemptible scoundrel who did you 
this great wrong to right it so far as lay in 
his power?” 

Her head had sunk forward upon her 
breaat, and dry, tearless sobs were shaking 
her slencer frame. Fred James knelt beside 
her. She was speaking tc him, but in & tone 
so low that he could scarcely catch the 
utterance, 

‘* Who has told you this?” she asked, 
dally, ; ; 

* Oae who loves you very dearly. She did 
not tell me except to bentfit you. It was Miss 
Mortimer.” 

Decima shivered.’ 

‘* What did she tell you?” 

*t The whole story of your wreoked life,” 

‘‘ Did she—name the person who——” 

‘*No because she did not know. Bat you 
will tell me that, Decima—you will tell me 
the truth, will you not dear? I shall act 
only as your brother would do had you one.” 
«yf And that ic——”’ 

“You are too good to be the wife of such a 
man, but it is the only way to save your good 
name and that of your child. I will compel 
him to marry fog 

Bhe rose slowly, every particle of life 
seeming suddenly to have forsaken her. Her 
face was cold as death. She stood there before 
him, rigid as iror. 

‘Tgee you have not heard all the trath,” 
she said, slowly. ‘Is was I who refased to 
marry the man who loved me. I beg of you 
to keep this to yoursel?. I entreat that you 
tell it to no one, not even Miss Mortimer, who 





| has been the kindest friend I ever knew; 
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but it is quite true. Now leave me to my 
fate!” 

Fred James rose from his kneer. He 
locked helplessly at her for a moment, then 

“I see, You are trying to shield the 
scoundrel; bat I will discover him, and——”’ 

It was useless to complete the sentence. 
The expression of her countenance was 
safficient, 


OHAPTER XXII. 


Drcrmma was too much stunned jo observe 
the threatening countenance, even had Fred 
James not turned bia face from her. 

It seemed to her that she past two days had 
been the very hardest ones to bear in all her 
sorely tried life. She was peculiarly alive to 
the terrible wrong that she bad done her 
child, and that, coupled with the awfal agony 
of shame that she had been forced tv endure, 
was almost more than she could bear, The 
wonder to her was that her reason remained ; 
but it seemed only a pars of her punishment 
that it should be so, 

She had not even heard James’s words, 
and seemed intensely surprised when a few 
minutes afterwards he touched her hand. 

‘' Good-bye!” he said, sorrowfully, 

“Tthoaght you had gone,” she returned, 
wearily. 

The unintentional cruelty of the remark 
out him to the quick ; bat he understood how 
she was soffsring to cause her to forges that, 
and the pain in his ey es deepened, 

‘Tam going now," he eaid, gently. “ lé iz 
your wish that I should go, is it nov?” 

** Yes—oh, yes!” 

‘* And yet you know that I am eternally 
your friend, You know that there is nothing 
that could ever change that, do you not?” 

‘“* You are better shan I deserve—a thousand 
times. Is would be best for you if you could 
forget me.” 

“Bat Idon't wish todo that, You surely 
will not deny that you need my friendship ; 
therefore you will let me come to see you 
sometimes, will you not?" 

“Your mother would not wish it.” 

‘Then she would be a very cruel woman. 
I swear to you, dear, that if you will les me 
come sometimes thas I will never speak to you 
of my love. I swear that I will remember 
only that you are my very dear sister. You 
would not desire to prevent that, would you 
Desima?” 

How lonely and helpless and friendless she 
felt under the touch of bis kindness, A 
great sympathy for herself and her own 
wretched fate seemed to fillher heart. Again 
tears rose to her eyes. She was pitying her. 
self as if she were some other whose misery 
appealed to her. 

‘You are so good to me!” she oried, 
clasping his hand closely. ‘' Why do you not 
despise and loathe me asall the world would do 
if it bus knew? Ah, yes! Come to me! 
Help me to bear this frightfal weariness— 
thie sickening misery, and surely Heaven will 
bless you. Only promise me that you will 
never mention the past! That is the one 
thing that I cannot endure!” 

“ Bat some time, when you are stronger, 
7, will tell me the whole story, will you 
no " 

‘*Perhaps ; but not mow. Some day, 
when I know that ié is all ended—when I am 
sure that the wretchedness has done its 
deadly work, and shat I am dying, thenI 
shall send for you and tell you, that you 
may tell the story to her, my little Prinoess, 
and entreat her to forgive her most unhappy 
mother. You will do that?” 

She wae looking sppealingly in his face, 
and James controlled bis grinding teeth 
sufficiently to answer, softly, — 

‘* You may trust me,’ 

Bat in his heart he was saying,— 

‘* Long before that time shall have come I 
shall have avenged you, my poor, eufferingdar- 


ling. You think that you can hide the identity 
of that scoundrel from me, but my love for 
you and hatred for him will find him out.” 

She gratefully pressed the hand she held, 

“And you will not tell Miss Mortimer 
what I have said?’ she asked, almost in a 
whisper. 

¢ L shall tell noone anything that you may 
fay.’ 

‘Thank you a thousand times! Oh, Mr. 
James, how good it would have been if only 
Heaven had given me a pure life, that I might 
have been your wife!” 

His face flushed darkly. Great cords grew 
in his neck and a flame of blood scemed to 
flash into his eyes. For a moment she was 
frightened at the fierceness of his expression, 
and as if he feared himself he tarned suddenly 
and almost fled through the door, pausing not 
to say a single word of farewell. 

She stared after him for a moment in 
astonished silence, then flang herself upon 
the floor before the riokety chuir, and barying 
her face upon her arms, barst into a flood of 
tears such as she had not kuown in many 
days. 

James, meanwhile, had rashed into the 
street. The cold air soothingly touched hia 
hot brow, bnt did not calm the fever that 
raged within him, For the first time he eus- 
pected that if it had not been for that hideous 
shadow upon her life Decima would have been 
his wife, happy, innocent, and beloved. It 
did not tend to lessen his rage against the 
man whom he now considered to have robbed 
him-as well as destroyed the peace and parity 
of the woman whom he adored. 

The interview had but tended to show him 
how impossible it was for him ever to forget 
his great love for the one woman in hia life 
who had ever touched his heart, and his anger 
increased in proportion. His hand clinched 
savagely as he remembered that his rival had 
been in that little meagre room the night 
before. and a great rage filled his breast as he 
remembered that but for Miss Mortimer he 
should have known who he was, and so not 
have been balked of his revenge. 

“Bat he will go there again!” he told 
himeelf, savagely. ‘He will go there to see 
her, and 1 shall watch night and day that I 
may discover his identity, Then when I have 
done it, let him look out for himself! It will 
be his life or mine should he refase to do-her 
the justice that her innate parity demands.” 

Very few of his friends would have reccg. 
nised Fred James in the haggard man who 
walked so rapidly through the streets. Hiseyes 
were blood-shot, hia white lips compressed. 
He felt in no condition to go to his home, but 
roamed abont, striving to fix upon some plan 
by which he could be sure of capturing his 
man. 

‘She will never acknowledge the trath,”’ he 
told himeelf. ‘She will deny to the bitter 
end that I am right when once he is nailed; 
but I must not give her the opportanity. I 
could not have been mistaken in the expres- 
sion of her face ag that wretch stood before 
her. She has no friends here, and yet he 
kissed her child—her child whose face even I, 
who love her 0, did not see. I should know 
his cursed back again it I should see it across 
the earth. There is no danger but that I shall 
recognise bim, and then——”’ 

Until thoroughly exhausted in mind and 
bady he walked, half conscious that he had 
neither eaten nor slept since the night 
previous; then he went home, 

Miss Mortimer was at the window when he 
mounted she stoop and opened the door with 
his latch-key. She met him in the hall. His 
expression frightened her. 
on Where have you been?’' she asked, has- 

y- 

“T hardly know,” he answered, dally, 
‘' Everywhere," 

** You have seen Decima!" 

iT) Yes,”’ 

‘* Won't you come in here and tell me what 
she said?" 








“There is nothing to tell that we did not 
both know before. She would say nothing.” 

“ And bave you seen—no one else?” 

“No one,” he answered, briefly, 

‘*T called there 'to-day.” 

“Did you?” 

“She was out, or sent me word that site 
was. She did not say anything about moving 
did she? ” ; 

James started. 

“No,” he answered, ‘Do you think she 
has done that?” 

‘1 thought perhaps she might have, as she 
was evidently anxious to avoid us.” 

‘‘Geod heavens! Inever thought of that. 
Whats fool I have been! I shali-never for. 
give myself if I have lost sight of her through 
any carelessness of mine,” 

‘*Don’s think of it now, dear, You are 
tired and need rest. I can’é sell youhow you 
have changed since last night.” 

He smiled faintly. 

: “Not more than I have within the last few 
months, Iam going to my room now. Make 
some excuse #0 my mother, Alice, and don't 
let her miss me, will'you?” 

Twill try.” 

Bhe put ont her hand and touched his'sym. 
pathetically, He went up hurriedly to hic 
room, but her question as to whether he 
thought it possible for Decima to have moved 
prevented the rest of which he stood so greatly 
in need, 

He threw himself upon the bed, but burning 
thoughts put an end to rest, avd unable to 
endure it he rose, changed his clothes, and 
Once more went out into the street. It was 
abound dusk, and people were coming from 
their daily rou'ine of business; but he saw 
nothing. 

He had determined that he muat go to that 
house where he had seen Decima to ascertain 
it she were still there, and bent upon that he 
thought of nothing else. 

He watked rapidly with bent head, bat 
seemed inetinotively to know when the street 
was reached. He turned into it and glanced 
up at the number, 

As he did so he saw a man who had 
evidently but just passed from the house 
pause to light bis cigar. The back was to 
him, and with a gasp almost of horror Fred 
James recognised the man of the night 
previous who had been'the guest in Decima’s 
room. 

For a moment he stood as if petrified, 
then he strode hastily forward, every drop of 
blood in bis body seeming on fire. 

He caught the man by the shoulder and 
whirled him quickly around, then fell back 
with a low ory of rage and almost fear. 

‘‘ Philip Browne!" he ejaculated. ‘ Good 
Heaven, no! It cannot be!” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tue two men stood staring into each other's 
faces epeechless, Fred James in horrified con- 
sternation. Philip Browne in simpie astonieh- 
ment. Too latter was the firsa to recover 
himeelf. 

‘| What in Heaven’s name is the matter 
with you, man?" he demanded, with an ex- 
pression somewhat between amusement and 
anger. ‘' Have you gone suddenly mad? Is 
that the latest fashion in greeting an acquaict- 
ance ? ” 

The sound of the voice seemed to aroure 
Fred James from the apathy that had fallen 
upon him. A frown contracted his brow. 

This, then, was the man whom he had’ seen 
in the room of Decima Bruce the night before ; 
this was the man whose lips be had seen touch 


the month of her infant child ; this was the 
man into whose face she was smiling as she 
had never smiled into his own, and this was the 
man whom be had believed to be the perfection 
of virtue in manhood—the Obriesian in whom 
he had believed and whom he trusted. 
It.never occurred to him that shere could be 
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any mistake on the subject. It never does to 
a convinced man, no matter how little reason 
there may be in his conviction, 

And Philip Browne was hia friend. 

Bat he had forgotten that fact. Hesawin 
him only the wretch who bad destroyed the 
innocence and happiness of the woman whom 
he loved. 

He bit his lip hard to control his fierce 
wrath, then in @ voice of concentrated rage he 


gaid,— 

“The street is scarcely the place for our 
conversation, I have that to say to you which 
cannot be said here, Where shall we go?” 

Browne bowed. He underatood perfeotly 
that some dreadfal thing had occurred, but 
there was yet an element of fear to be im- 
planted in hia nature. His pride was in arms, 
acd it was @ nature filled to the brim with 


tide. 

. ‘‘ My clabis jast around the corner,” he said, 
slowly. 

James flashed. That was another point of 
evidence against him, if another bad been 
needed, 

“ We can discuss the matter no betier there 
than here,’”’ he said, coldly. 

“Ten perhaps my room will answer your 
purpose. If not, name & place yourself, andI 
will meet you there.” 

“ Your room will do, 
mine,” 

Philip bowed again. He turned without a 
word, and in silence the two walked in the 
direction of his room. When they had reached 
it Poilip turned up the gas, then faced his one- 
time friend silently, but with inquiry written 
upon his face. 

James had had time in which to recover 
himself and make some plan of attack. He had 
concluded that to make an immediate stand 
might be injurious to the cause of the woman 
whom he desired to champior, and therefore 
tke batter plan might be to try to conciliate, 

“ Pail,” he said, almoat gently, “‘ you and I 
have been friends for years. You were the 
husband of my sister who is dead. We have 
loved each other in the past as few brothers 
have loved, You bave professed that your life 
and heart have been given up to religion, and 
I have believed yon. You are one of the few 
men whom I would have trusted with more 
than my life. Is is very hard to be dis- 
appointed in you.” 

Browne was more astonished than ever. 
Some fear was manifest for his friend's 
esnity, but it was expressed simply in his face, 
and not by words. 

“In what have I disappointed you?” he 
asked, quietly. 

‘'In the greatest of all things.” 

“T never professed to be a saint.” 

A flash of anger darkened James's counte- 
nance, 

No,” he replied, ‘‘but you did profess to 
be a Ohristian, and even had you not, your 
very manhood, to take nothing elee into con- 
sideration, should have kept you from the 
fiabolical act that you have committed.” 

Browne's face paled. 

“Of what is it that you acouse me?” he 
demanded, icily. 

“It is utterly useless to pretend an ignor- 
ance that is a disgrace to you. You have 
already done enough. For Heaven's sake be 
man enough to stand by it andface the 
fatare,” 

“T honestly think’you have gone mad, Fred. 
Tell me in plain English what itis that you 
mean? I am neither afraid to face the know. 
ledge nor the coneequences of avy act of mine. 
What have I done?” 

“You know but too well. I refer to that 
poor unhappy child whose rooms you left as I 
met you.” 

‘You mean Mrs, Martin.” 

nownse countenance was a study. 

“ ‘eg, ’ 
amar why should I not call there if I 

James took a step forward, his hand clinched 


It is nearer than 


. 


ee 





closely ; then he reconsidered, and fell back 
almost fainting. 

** Is it possible that you can ask me a ques- 
tion like that? Is it possible that you are 50 
lost to all decency that you can face me in 
that bold, daring way, knowing that the whole 
despicable, horrible truth is known to me?” 

* What are you talking about?” 

*' The girl whom you call Mrs. Martin is the 
only woman whom I ever loved."’ 

* You surprise me: and yet I fail to see 
what that has to do with me.” 

‘*Good Heaven, man! have you neither heart 
nor conscience that you dare stand there and 
speak like that of the great wrong that you 
have done? Don’t you know that to-day she 
might have been my honoured wife but for the 
terrible curse that you have pat upon her 
life?” 

“ I ? " ° 

bmg astonishment in the tone was indescrib- 
able. 

* You!” 

There was # long silence between them, then 
very quietly Browne asked,— : 

‘* Who has told you this most remarkable 
story?" 

“Is is utterly useless for you to deny it. I 
know it from @ source that cannot be con- 
troverted.” 

* T have not the remotest intention of deny. 
ing anything,” answered Brown, baughtily,. 
‘* You have come here accusing me of acrime, 
and attacking the reputation of an innocent 
woman. If I did not believe you to be stark- 
staring-mad I think I should horsewhip you." 

Even then James could not see that those 
were the words of a guiltless man. He saw in 
them only the cover that a scoundrel uses to 
hide his dastardly shame, He flashed redly, 
but again reflected that he might best serve 
Decima by calmness. 

‘‘I¢ is utterly useless to assume that tone 
with me,’ he said, not quite able to conceal 
the scorn and indignation he felt, ‘‘ You see 
I know of what I am speaking.” 

‘* Do you mean to tell me that Mrs. Martin 
told you this ?” 

‘Ob, no. She loves the man who has 
destroyed her peace too well for that. She 
would have concealed your crime if the power 
had not been denied her. She would have 
shielded you even at any coat to her nameless 
child, but it was impossible. In the name of 
Heaven, man, why have you doneit? Sarely 
she was young and beantifal enongh to have 
satisfied any one. Why could not you have 
married her in the first place? Bat you will 
not refuse to do it now, Pailip. Of that Iam 
sure |" 

“Marry Mrs. Martin? I?” 

** Yes,” 

‘* Moat certainly not!” 

“ And why?" 

‘For the very simplest reason in the world. 
I don’t love her!" 

“ Bat, Pail, think how you have wronged 
her! Think what her life must be if you fail 
to make of her an honest woman! Think——” 

‘* Look here, Fred, I am tired of all this! 
If you have not gone crazy I don’t know what 
is the matter with you. Oace for all, stop it! 
You attack me in the street in ® manner that 
would warrant any man in knocking you 
down ; then you come to my room and insult 
me with the most outrageous bit of slander 
that was ever invented against any man. My 
patience is exhausted. I have tried to bear 
with your wild words, but I am tired of them. 
Now either leave my room or behave yourself 
like a gentleman.” 

Jamea’s breath came hard and fast, 

“You dare say that to me!’ he oried, 
hoarsely—"‘ you dare! Icame to you to try 
to make you see your daty. I came to try to 
undo the great wrong that you have done in 
the only way that an honourable man oan 
right a wrong like that, and an insult is the 
reward I receive. I see now that I must treat 
you as & gentleman must always treat a scoun- 
drel, You.shall marry the woman whom you 





have wronged—you shall give her child a 
name, or by Heaven you shall answer to me 
for it!” 

“Tn what way?" 

‘* With your dastardly life.” 

Browne laughed. 

‘* Duels are out of fashion in these days,’’ he 
said, coldly, ‘‘and even if they were not, I 
should still refase to fight you. There is nc 
reason why I should. I tell you that my 
patience is exhausted. Now, leave my room, 
or I will have you locked in a madhouse.” 

** Scoundrel! ” 

The word came through the white lips 
simultaneously with a spring, and James's 
long, Nae fingers closed around Browne's 
throat, 





OHAPTER XXIV, 


THERE were roses upon the table in the 
Bitting room that Mrs, Brace occupied, roses 
upon the table and white hyacinths in a pretty 
jar close by whose fragrance filled the atmo: 
sphere delightfally. The room was farnished 
in no wise different from what it had beer 
upon that afternoon that Decima had bidder 
is an eternal farewell, but there was something 
about it that gave it a degree of comfort, a 
home-like appearance that it had not possessed 
at that time. 

Perhaps it was the flowers ; but there were 
Other things also that Graham Clinton had 
provided—tferns in the wiadows, a basket of 
fruit in the corner, and little touches of 
brightness in that line that only wealth car 
purchase, particularly at that season of the 

ear, 

f Mrs. Bruce sat before a not over brilliant 
fire, tonsting her tocs and enjoying a 
delicious pear from the plentifal supply. 
There was neither happiness nor content in her 
expression, neither resignation nor hope, bat 
a certain helplessness that was infinitely 
appealing. 

She turned her head slightly as a knock 
sounded upon the door, but rose, extending her 
hand with a faint smile as she saw who her 
Visitor was. 

“* Mr. Clinton ! ’ she exclaimed, with genuine 
pleasure ; ‘this is kind. Ihave no friend 
who remembers me as you do, The basket of 
fruit came half an hour ago. Won't you help 
me to enjoy it?" 

‘‘Thank you,” he replied, selecting a few 
grapes. ‘I wag half afraid I should fiad you 
out this evening, andas I bad some particular 
business upon which I wish to see you, and 
more especially as I am going away to- 
morrow, I should have had to await your re- 
torn.” 

‘You are going away to-morrow?" 

‘To bring Miss Mortimer home.” 

“Qh! I had forgotten her week is up. 
When is your marriage to be, Mr. Clinton?" 

His face flashed. He had never become 
quite avoustomed to hearing the mother of 
Decima speak to him so calmly of hia mar- 
riage to another woman. 

“I don’t know,” he answered, wearily. 
‘‘ Miss Mortimer seems in no hurry, and I 
don't feel inclined to push her beyond her 

i] 


“And yet she loves you. O! that I am 
sure.”’ 

‘* Yes,” stammored the young man. 

‘‘ Tghall be.glad to see you married, because 
I think you will both be happier. You are 
devoting soo much time to your work. You 
won't mind my speaking to you in this way, 
will you ?—beoause I am old enough to be 
your mother, you know. And then you have 
given me your friendship of your own accord. 
It is very dear to me, Mr. Olinton." 

He took her hand and pressed it tenderly. 
A close observer might have secn that there 
were tears in his eyes. 

“I like to have youspeak to meas if you 
were my mother, ' he said, very softly. ‘‘ My 
own mother died years ago, you know, and I 
feel very forlorn and lonely sometimes with 
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no one to advise or counsel me, I wish you 
would speak to me sometimes as if I were 
really your son, I wish you would try to 
feel toward me as if I were."’ 

Mrs. Bruce was atill smiling, but so tremu- 
lously that even Giaham knew that it was 
$brough a mist of tears 

“I think I do feel like that,” she replied, 
ber voice breaking over the simple words. 
‘Is was very good of Heaven to send me a 
son when he tcok my daughter. I oan 
scarcely understand yet the sympathy that 
— been established between us, Mr, Clin- 

on.' 

He had sat down. Wearily, miserably he 
zested his elbow upon hia knee and concealed 
his face in his band. 

“Those are things which one never under- 
etande,”’ he answered. 

She looked at him curiously. 

* Bat in our case it was most singular. I 
4m old, youare young; Iam poor, you are 
one of the favoured of the gods, I am 
miserable, and you are hsppy——" 

as Happy ! ” 

He had articulated the word before he was 
aware of it, andin a way that would have told 
his pitiful story to the most careless. 

_Sbe pat ont her hand ss he would have 
risen, and placed it upon his shoulder. 

“Mr, Olinton—Graham!" she exclaimed, 
earnestly, ‘you said bat now that you 
wished me to speak to you as if you really 
were my son. Forget for the time, if you car, 
shat you are not, and teil me what it is that is 
troubling you. I have seen for some time that 
you are not happy, but have been forced to 
hold my tongue and eay nothing; but it is 
growing upon you instead of lessening. You 
have everything to make life blessed—wealth, 
fame, honour, the girl you love——”’ 

She felé a shiver pass over him, and 
paused, 

Graham,” she whispered, when she could 
bear the silence no longer, *' what is it that 
you would have me understand? It can't 
be possible that you do—not love—your——” 
_ He rose suddenly, shaking off her hand as 
if its touch hurt him. He leaned over and 
kissed her cheeks swiftly. 

‘There are some things of which even tke 
dearest mother must not epeak éo her son,” 
be said, hurriedly. ‘‘' Thie ia one of them. 
Forget that we have spoken upon the subject 
at all, dear Mre, Brace, My betrothed wife 
is a thousand timec—ten thousand times too 
good for me! If I but deserved the love that 
she has given me I might be a happier man; 
os do not, and, Heaven help me! I never 
4hall.” 


** My poor boy i”’ 

She had risen, and was standing with one of 
her hands olasped in his, the other upon his 
ehoulder, 

‘‘Hash!” he oried, a spasm of pain con- 
‘tracting hia features. ‘I tell you I can't bear 
is! You don'ts underatand—you nevar will— 
at my conecience is driving me mad!" 

“You do not love her, and yet you would 
marry her because she loves you. Is not that 
it, Grabam 7?" 

He groaned. 

*' Don't |" be oried, pleadingly. ‘ Itell you 
I cant’s _bear it! Come, let me tell you," 
difsing his hair from hi3 forehead, where great 
beads of perspiration stood. ‘I came upon 
business, { told you. Do you remember that 
I spoke to you of a friend of mine who is a 
publisher? He wants an article of Dandet's 
translated. Do you think you can do it?” 

She tried to pull herself back to the 


business groove again, but her heart was very | 


heavy. It required a moment of reflection 
before she could quite comprehend what he 
had said; then she answere?, wearily,— 

* Oh, yes! I don't know. I bave never 
done anything of that kind; but I oan try. 
Does it require much skill?" 

** Not any more than you possess. There is 


health is broken, You will be quite your own 
mistress, and in a line of life that will suit 
you intellectually as well as physically. It 
will not give you so much time to think of 

our own sorrows, because you will be 
mmersed in those of others. I have recom. 
mended joa very highly to my friends, and I 
hope you will try very hard for my sake. I 
am greatly interested.” 

** How good you are.” 

* For the love of Heaven don’t say that of 
me! It makes me feel like the greatest scoan- 
drel under the sun,’ 

‘* Youare too sensitive. What friend have 
I ever had who was to me what you are? Are 
you not my son?” 

is brow contrected. For a moment his 
teeth were buried deeply in his lip; then he 
hurriedly held out his band. 

**Good-bye!’’ he exolaimed, hoarsely. 

"Good-bye. Shall I get this manuecript 
when you retorn ?”’ 

“ My friend will send it upto morrow. I 
wish you would promise that at my next call 
you will read me the first chapter.” 

‘* You may be sure that I shall lose no time, 
Heaven bless you, my dear boy, and send you 
the happiness that you deserve ! "’ 

He did not give her an opportanily of 
saying more, bat, lifting ber hand to his 
lips, he pressed it there for a moment, then 
dropped it and went hurriedly from the room, 

Pooz Clinton! It seemed to him that she 
was all that he had lef: in life, and his sorely 
tried heart clang to her as if she had indeed 
been his mother; yet his conscience was 
terribly aroused as he remembered that but 
for him her beloved daughter might have been 
beside her. He felt like a bypoorite, a scoun- 
drel, aud yet he knew that without him life 
would have been hideously hard for her to 
bear. She seemed to lean apon and cling to 
him, and he had been able to provide her with 
a numberof little comforts that had made 
cxistence easier. 

And how she appreciated his friendship ! 

‘Dear boy!’ she murmured aa he left her. 
‘* What an awfal contemplation it is that 
life is so at sixes and sevens with usall! I 
belicved he loved Miss Mortimer, yet I have 
seen for some time that be was not happy. 
He is too honourable to fail to keep his part 
/ of the oompact. They have been en- 

gaged for years. Poor boy! how I wish I 
could help bim in hia sorrow as he has in 
mine! HowI wish that I could be the com. 
fort to him that he has been to me! There is 
| no nobler man on all the earth than Graham 
. Clinton!" 





His sorrow touched her heart as nothing | 


| had had power to do since that morning when 
; he had brought home the supposed boty of 
| her dear child, and, thinking of that, she sat 

down ata little desk that the room con- 
: tained—a little thing of no valae that bad 
| been Decims’.—and leaned her head upon her 
| hand. Her other hand was pulling carelessly 
ata tiny piece of wood that projected from 
the under part of one cf the drawers. 

She wae not conscious of her mcvements, 
but was thinking deeply, when suddenly, to 
her astonishment, a litsie aperture or drawer, 
of the existence of which she was unaware, 
opened. Is rather startled her, arousing her 
as it did so suddenly from her meditations. 

She looked at it closely, then drew it out. 

Behind it she saw a letter that had 
evident’ y slipped over the back. She drew it 
out and oeld it inher hand for many minutes 


| before opening it. Theenvelope was addressed 


to Graham Ci\inton in the handwriting of her 
daughter. 


CHAPTER XXY. 


Tre atmosphere seemed to have grown 
dense and maorky about Mrs, Brace. She 





breathed with diffioulty. She seemed to under- 


® great field open for you if you succeed with | stand shat another orieis in her singularly un- 


this. There wiil be no more dradgery, no 
more sewing until your eyes are out and your 


, happy life had been reached. 


' §he could not have defined her sensations 





a 


nor put her fears into words, but it appeared to 
her that some message been sent to her 
from the dead. A deathly pallor settled upon 
her features. Her head reeled, and with a sch 
she allowed her face to fall upon her arm tha} 
rested upon the little desk. 

What was it that she feared? 

She could not have told if her very son! 
depended upon it, yet there it was before her, 
this intangible something, fpectral bat 
defiant. 

Bhe raised her head and turned the leiter 
over in her hand. The seal was unbroken. 

Dia Decima think she had posted the letier 
and leave it there through forgetfalnese ? She 
could not answer her own query. She waa 
aware that Decima had known Graham 
Clinton, but not sufficiently well to write to 
him. 

And then, did not the letter belong to him? 
And had she the right to read it? 

At first it seemed to her that in honour she 
must send itto him unread, and there was 
something like relief in the thought. Then sha 
remembered that perhaps Decima had re. 
considered and did not wish it cent, 

What should she do? 

Decidedly the course of honour was to throw 
the letter into the fireunread. She approached 
the little smouldering embers and more than 
once made the effort to place the letter opon 
the faet dying coals, bat each time her hand 
was withdrawn. 

Why should she not read what her daughter 
had written ? she asked herseif, proudly, as if 
resenting the insult that her own thought had 
offered, Did she suspect her own pure child 
of writing words to any man that ehe might 
not see? 

A flash suffased her face at the thought. 
She compreesed her lips fi:mly, and with 
steady fingers tore the end from the 
envelope. With great deliberation she un- 
folded the letter. 

Again there was a moment of hesitation, 
She turned the lamp atrifle higher. Her eyes 
sought the sheet of paper once more. 


* For the last time, my own Graham.” 


, as was what she read, and shen the letter 
ell. 

She never knew how Jong she stood there 
staring into the dying embers. She never re- 
membered afterward what her sensations 
were, but she was recalled to herself by a terri- 
ble numbness in her limbs, With a weariness 


| that was like death she sunk into a chair, then 


shuddered as she saw the letter lying there at 
her feet. Is seemed like a serpent that was 
stinging her with its very presence. 

Then sudden!y some thought seemed to r- 
turn to her paralysed brain. 

‘‘T am a fool!” she cried ont, harshly. ‘Of 
what is it that I am accusing my dear dead one? 
I should strangle the person that dared sug- 
gest that all was not well with her, and yet here 
in my own mind I am insulting her memory. 
There is some seoret she was too unhsppy to 
tell even me, but I will fiad out now, and shen 
I will understand that poor boy’s misery, 
perhsps,”’ . 

She picked up the letter once more and 
eagerly began its perueal. , 

“I know that I am doing wrong to write 
you, belonging as you do to another, but surely 
Heaven will forgive me in that it is an eternal 
farewell that I shall say—an eternal farewell 
to you snd the happiness that we both knew 
in the dear, dead past when we belonged to 
each other alone, or I thought we did, I am 
going away, dear—away on that long journey 
that we must all take sooner or later, and it 
seemed to me that it would be made easier by 
knowing that I had said a last word to you. 
I should try to see you but I dare not trast 
myeelf. Oh, dearest heart, it ie bitterly hard! 
Don't think that I blame you, I should 


perhaps have done the same thing myeelf, for 
1 know that you loved me even as I loved you. 
That makes the thought of the sin of the last 
few months more bearable, for I know that 
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Heaven will forgive me when I remember his 
words of that other Magdalene. She sinned 
much in that she loved much." 

‘ Meroifal Heaven !’ 

The worda fell from the poor mother's lips 
with a white. heat horror that was indescrib. 
able. A blindness had seized upon her. The 
letter was clutched closely in her long, stony 
fingers, She was staring at it dumbly, with 
wild, sightJess eyes. Her form was rigid, her 
face like marble. 

She seemed to take no note of time. A 
bell in a neighbouring struck the hour 
¢wice, but she had not . It asingle 
ghought had come to lifé the awfal sorrow 
that settled upon her brain her counte- 
nance gave no indication of it. The letter 
was still before her. A loud knock upon her 
door aroused her. 

Mechanically she rose, feeling stiff and sore, 
and, walking vily across the fisor, opened 
the door. 

A messenger stood there with a letter and a 
packng>. She took both, signed her name to 

tiny psper he carried, then closed the 
door. Unconsciously she opened the note and 


“My pean Mae, Bavozr,— 
‘I found the package from my friend 

Frenoh upon my return home. As I leave by 
a very early train to-morrow I conocladed 
that I would send it to-night, Let every- 
thing else go, and do your best upon this, as a 
tatare of fame and wealth depends upon your 
success, 

‘Heaven bless you! With fond affection, 
believe me, Yours most sincerely, 

** Gpanam Curton," 


She crushed the inoffensive paper in her 
hand, her teeth meeting each other in a 
cranching way, sach a3 one bas heard from an 
angry animal. Her eyes gave forth a sort of 
green flame. 

She flang the thing from her into the 
embers that were dead now, her lips straight 
and stiff, but words issuing from ther. 

‘‘Carses upon you! ’ she cried, hoarsely, 
“ Carses upon you and yours forever and for- 
ever! You have robbed me of my daughter, 
and yet you dare to come here to me with 
your words of sympathy and condolence, 
You meet her heart-broken mother with a lie 
upon your false lipp—you who are her 
daughter’s murderer. cu think to ease 
your oursed conscience by vffering her desolate 
mother a means of a& livelihood. You 
think to deceive that pute girl who 
trasts you, butI swear that you shall not! 
Ab, Heavan ! why in thia land that prides 
itself upon ita justice is there not some 
punishment for a wretch like that?” 

She paused for a moment with uplifted 
hand, then memory returned to her of that 
last conversation she had had with Decima in 
that room. I¢ all came back word for word as 
it had been spoken, and a hideous agony filled 
her countenance. Great tears pcured over 
the white face, and she fell upon her knees, 
litting her folded, trembling hands as if in 
ee 

‘‘My darling, my darling!" she whispered, 

arsely, ‘‘could you not understand your 
mother’s heart? Itold you that death was 
Preferable to disgrace, but I did not mean it, 
dear. It might have been so in other oases, 
but not for you, my love—not for you! Oh, 
Decima, come back to me! Come back, my 
darling! I will be so tender, so true! Never 
& word of reproach shall pass my lips. Oh, 
Heaven, have pity upon me! Let me snffer 

—anything, only give me back my 

tis too late! Too late! And I 

her from me! I see it all now, so 
Glearly, so oruelly clear, Deoima, can you 
me up there in heaven? Can you see 

how your mother suffers? Dos you 
Understand that she did not mean what she 
said to you, and thatshe would give her life— 
yes, her very soul—if she could but bring you 
back? Ob, my darling, my darling!" 





She fell forward upon her face sobbing— 
sobbing in a way that no worda can describe. 

She lay there until the grey of the morning 
stole throngh the windows, weeping and 
moaning, calling upon her ioved one for for- 
giveness, begging of Heaven that she might 
come to her desolate mother if for a moment, 
but to speak @ne word of love and consolation. 
Then as the morning came and reality told 
her that what she asked was impossible, she 
rose and looked about her. 

Decima’s letter wae still in her hand, the 
French novel lay upon the floor unwrapped, 
and Graham Clinton's note was upon the grey 
ashes where ahe had thrown it. Asmile that 
was almost orael came over her features. 
Her eyes were upon if, and to it she seemed 
to speak. 

“I gball make you atffer,” she said, 
huskily, ‘‘even ag you have made her and 
me soffer. You think you can esospe the 
vengeance of a mother! We shall see! 1 
know where to strike you hardest, and as 
there is a heaven above us I will doit!’ 


OHAPTER XXVI. 


Autce Mortimer waa standing before the 
window in the drawing-room beating a tattoo 
upon the glass with the tips of her slender 
fingers, but the slight noise had not the power 
to recall her wandering thoughts. 

She was thinking of Decima and of Graham 
Clinton, thanking Heaven half unconsciously 
that the man whom she s0 loved was innocent 
of any wrong; thioking‘of how eternally what 
she had discovered had separated those two. 

** Her own act has made marriage between 
them impossible,” she said aloud, bat still 
speaking to herself, ‘‘and the kindest thing 
that I can do is to keep her existence a secret. 
It would but bring disgrace upon her mother 
and unhappiness to Graham and do Deacima 
no good. I hops I am not seifish in my 
decision. Heaven knowa I want toact for the 
best, and I pray that Iam not inflaenosd 
by my own desire | " 

Then she was silent for a time, and stocd 
there with knit brows, going all over the 
subject again, and seeing leas reason than ever 
why she should make it known that Decima 
had not been killed in the railroad disaster, 
and as she thought she heard the bang of the 
great front door. 

She turned her head and Icoked down the 


stoop. 

It was Fred James who was going out. 

She could not exactly understand it, but 
there was something in his very carriage that 
made her realise that all was not well. She 
scarcely knew what it was that she feared ; 
certainly she could have given no reason why 
she should dog the footstep 1 of that man whom 
she knew to be able to take care of himself; 
bat something, the conversation of the night 
before, perhaps, made her aneasy. 

Her heart gave a great bound, then seemed 
to stand still. 

She stood for a moment irresolute, then, 
without pausing to consider her act, she ‘ran 
upstairs, secured her hat and wrap, and 
though it was growing dark, she harried out 
into the street alone, not even leaving a 
message for her 

It was growing dark, yet so quick had her 
movements been that when she reached the 
street she distinotly saw the form of the man 
whom she wished so pursue not far in advance 
of her. She did not quicken her steps to over- 
take him, but keeping him well in sight, that 
she might not lose him by any sudden turn, 
she followed after. 


(To be continued.) 


Compressep air for cleaning railway ocar- 
riages ia being adopted in America. The air 
is delivered through a flexible hose under a 
pressure of fifty pound per square iach. 





Tue revival of domino-playing is quite one 
of the characteristic features of she past 
twelve months in that pars of London known 
asthe City, The commencement of the craze 
dates from earlier than the beginning of 1891, 
bat its rapid growth during the year ia very 
noticeable, 


“ Aratetic lang” is a medical term used to 
designate the abnormal development of lung 
posseased by some athletes. Toe condition ia 

roduced by those forms of exercise that call 
or the constant use of the langs at their 
highest power. The result is an enormous 
development of lung capacity. Sach men upon 
giving ap their active athletios and taking to 
sedentary pursuits are pecaliarly subject to 
paces — Tae overdeveloped 
ung is only used in part, and the unused calla 
easily fall prey to disease. When once the 
athletic lang has been restored to health the 
wise physician forbids any violent athletics on 
the part of the patient, for a second attack is 
likely to bs followed by collapse. The term 
athletic heart is applied to a similar condition 
of the heart produced by like causes. 


Tue most extraordinary ofall British light- 
houses ia to be found on Arnish Rook, Storno- 
way Bay. a rock which is separated from the 
island of Lowis by a ohannel over 500't. wide. 
Oa this rock a conical beacon is erected, and 
on its summit a lantern is fixed, from which, 
night after night, shines a light which is seen 
by the fishermen far and wide. Yet there is 
no burning lamp in the lantern, and no 
attendant ever goes to it, for the simple 
reason that there is no lamp to attend to, no 
wick to trim, and no oil-well to replenish ! 
The way in which this peculiar lighthouse 
ia illuminated is this: Oa the island of 
Lewes, 500f6. or so away, is a lighthouse, and 
from a window in the tower a stream of light 
is projected on to a mirror in the lantern on 
the summit of Arnish Rook. These rays are 
reflected on to an arrangement of prisms, and, 
by the action of the latter, are converged to a 
focus outside the lantern, whence they 
diverge in the necessary direction. The 
consequence is that toall intents and purposes 
& lighthouse exists which has neither lamp 
nor lighthouse-keeper, and yet which gives as 
serviceable a light—taking into account the 
requirements of the locality—as if an elabo- 
rate and costly lighthouse, with lamp, 
service-rcom, bed-room, living-room, store- 
room, oil-room, and water-tanks, were erected 
on the summit of the rock. 

How a Loa soox 18 Keptr—After a little care- 
fal attention and stady, it is easy enough to 
keep a log-book. Letters and figures are the 
abbreviations used. The letter ‘'b,”’ for in- 
atance, stand for blue sky, whether there be a 
clear or hazy atmoaphere, ‘‘o" indicates 
cloudy or detached opening olouds, “d” 
denotes drizzling rain, a small “f" fog, a 
capital “f” thick fog, “g” gloomy dark 
weather, ‘‘h” hail, ‘'1” lightning, and ‘“‘m" 
misty or hezy, so as to interfere with the view. 
The letter ‘‘'e’’ represents overcast or when 
the whole eky is covered with one impenetrable 
cloud. Passing shadows are noted by the 
letter “‘p” and ‘‘q ” indicates the weather to 
be aqually. Continuous rain is indicated by 
an ‘r,” snow by an ‘‘s” and thunder by a 
4,” An aogly, threatening appearance in the 
weather calls for the letter ‘a and visibility 
of diatant objects, whether the sky be cloady 
or not, is represented by the letter “v,"” A 
small ‘'w" ia wet dew. A fall point or dot 
under any letter denotes an extraordinary 
degree. As an example of how the letters are 
used, take ‘qpdit,” This reads very bard 
squalls and showers of drizzle, -accompanied 
by lightning with very heavy thunder. 
Namerals denote the force of the wind. A 
cipher indicates calm, 1 light air, 2 light 
breeze, 3 gentle breezo, 4 moderate bret zs, 5 
fresh breeze, 6 atrong breeze. 7 moderate gale, 
8 freah gale, 9 strong gale, 10 whole gale, 11 
storm and 12 horricane. This syatem of 
abbreviation is generally adhered to on all 
merchant vessels. 
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FACETLE. 


Waves come high these days, bué the ocean 
must bave them a 

wo of the hardest things fo keep in this 
lite are a new diary and a sharp lead. pencil. 

Five things are essential to succesa in life. 
Ose is » good wife; the four othera are 
money. 

Tue Chivese word for farewell means, “ go 
away slowly.” How a messenger-doy would 
enjoy himeelf-in Obina, 

Some men get a reputation for bravery jact 
because they are able to conceal how scared 
they are. 

Tuent is a difference between sitting before 
the fire and thinking abou doing good, and 
going ont into the cold and doing it, 

‘Ane the Saltan’s wives afraid of him?” 
asked a jady of a Tarkish missionary. * Yes; 
he’s a harem.scare “em sort of a fellow.” 

‘' Poor fellow, he died in poverty.’’ ‘‘ Dying 
in poverty is no hardahip. It's living in 
poverty that puts the screw on a fellow.” 

A Votoms 1x A Worp.—Friend : ‘‘ What be- 


came of that yourg man you were engaged to” 


last summer?” Miss Catchem (innocently) : 
“« Which one?” 

‘(T rern now quite satisfied that there is no 
life 80 hsppy a8 @ married one.” ‘And how 
long have you been married ?’’ ‘' Since last 
Wednesday.”’ 

Tue Fruit Basy.—Little Bobby: ' Your 
new brother is awful Jittle.”’ Little Harry, 
(loftily): “Ob, he'll be bigger yet! We are 
getting him on the inatalment plan.” 

**Goopness, John! How queer baby looks. 
I believe he is going to have a fit.” “By 
George, I believe you are right, Where's my 
camera?" 

“* Your new oook isa very attractive: looking 
pereon.” ‘Very; and it has added largely to 
our safety here, Thers is always a policeman 
on duty in the kitchen.” 

Atay: “ My boy, you look as if you bad 
just atepped out of a fashion-plate."’ Peroy : 
‘‘ Bless me! I knew Lhad rheumatism, bat l 
didn’t suppose I was as stiff as thas.” 

“T ovren heard you say you wouldn't marry 
the best man in the world,” remarked Gazzsm 
to his wife, teasingly. ‘' Weil, I didn't!" 
snapped Mrs. Gezzam. 

‘Miss Wrage only jast oelebrated her 
eighteenth birthday? MRidicaloas!” ‘‘Ivs 
trae. You know she was born on the 2)sh of 
February.” 

Mies Sumax: “I like to waliz with you, 
Mr. Wooden; but why don’s you ever re- 
veree?" Wooden: “ Well, I have reverses 
enough in my business, without bringivg them 
into my pleasures.” 

‘'T never saw anything equal to Lthel's con- 
ceit; ehe actually thinks she isa great deal 
prettier than Iam!” “She didn't tell yon ao, 
did she?” ‘' Yes; thatie, she asked me to 
be her bridesmaid.” 

Frast GentuEman: ‘ Exouse me, sir, but I 
notice thas you are looking at me closely. Ia 
there anything about me that is familiar?" 
Becond gentleman; ‘ Yes, there is—my 
umbrella."’ 

Catter: “ Your daughter is at home now, ia 
ahe not? I hesrd she had graduated at the 
Artistio Literary and Soientifis University.” 
Hostess: ‘‘Sheia not at home. She bas 
gone to a finishing school.’’ “ Why, what 
for?’’? “Oh, to learn how to enter a room, 
and eis down, and hold a fan, and blash, you 
know.” 

Tue way they sing ‘‘I am a pilgrim: "— 
The soprano sang in a high key, ‘‘I am a 
pil—”’ and stopped. The alto repeated, ‘ Iam 

a pil—” the tenor acknowledged he was ‘a 
pil—"’ and when the baze came thundering in 
with the like declaration, ‘‘I am a pil—” it 
was too much for the gravity of the singers. 


‘* T wis you would pay thia bill, sir,”’ said 
Kattaway. ‘I'll pay you next month." re- 
turned Pottleton. ‘' That's what you sa dlast 
month, sir,”’ “I know it, I reiterate the 
statement,”’ 

‘Dip you recognise you wife at the mac- 
querade ball last night?’ “ Not antil I patted 
her on the shoulder, and she wRispered to me, 
‘ Lemuel, don’t make a fool of yourself, you 
old donkey,'” 

Eprtor: “ Very sorry, Mr, Soribbler, bat we 
find we will have to reduce salaries sgain.”’ 
Mr. Soribble, (a man of affaires): ‘ That's all 
right. One more reduction and they'll be so 
low that I can afford to start a paper myself,” 

Jack: “I don't see why you keep me £0 
long in suspense, Olara. Can't you say ‘ yes’ 
or‘ no’ right out?’’ Clara: “Oh, you jnat 
wait until we're married, and you'll find I can 
speak out quick enough." 

‘I pon'r believe in the oustom.of giving en- 
gagement rings, do yon?” “ No; Iwould a 
good deal rather have the money spent on 
candy and theatre tickets. You oan’s be ex- 
pected to give them back, you know.’’ 

Sue (greatly smitten by Lord Nabobb): 
‘Have you met Lord Nabobb?” He (a 
smart young man): “ Yes, and I think its a 
shame the way the girls poke fan at him,” 
She (suddenly reformed); “Hehe! Isn’the 
ridicalous ?”’ 

Foxp motHeR: ‘ How do you like your new 
governess, Johnny?" Johnny: ‘Oh, I like 
her somoch,.” ‘I’m so glad my little boy 
has a nice teacher at last."” ‘* Oh, she’s awful 
nice, She says ehe doesn’’ osra whether I 
learn anything or not as long as pop pays her 
salary.” 

Vrerron (‘0 inhabitant of very small vil- 
lege): “ Bas eurely you must find it very dull 
here, never getting any newspspers. How a’ 
you know what's going cn in London, for 
instance?" Inhabitavt: ‘‘ Eh, mon, but dinna 
ye ken that th’ folk in Lunnon are jist as 
ignorant o’ what's gaun on wi’ us?’ 

Tuen He Can Kerp Hern.—He: “ Have 
you heard the news? Yesterday morning 
Mary Dawson jamped into her father's car. 
riage and eloped with the coachman.” She: 
‘*What’s her father done about is?” He: 
‘‘He has advertised, ‘Send back the horges 
and all will be forgiven,’ ” 

A GENTLEMAN in & restaurant, baving 
finished his meal, called for his bill. Waiter 
(ceckoning’ up very rapidly): ‘ Yeo, sir; 
fourteen. psnos ig one-and-four; no bread a 
penny, one-and-six; twopence the waiter, 
one and eight—one-and-tenpence, please.” 
Gentleman pays up, and departs perfeotly 
satisfied. 

A Sunpay-scnoon teacher while explaining a 
chapter in Genesis to a class of boys asked : 
“Why did Ham langhat his father Noah?” 
‘* Beoauce Noah was drank,” ‘ You would not 
laugh at your father if be were to comehome 
drunk, would you?” ‘I never get much of 
a obance. He comes home go late that I am 
always acleep,” 

An inepestor, examining a class of children, 
was trying to draw from them the defiuition 
of an island, ‘‘ Now children,’’ said be, ‘ have 
you been to Viotoria Park?" “ Yes, pir.” 
“There's a lake there, ien't there?” *' Yes 
sir.” ‘Now, then, what’s in the middle of 
that lake?’ ‘* Daoks,”’ was the unanimous 


reply. 

Jopez: * Stand up.” Prisoner: “I claim 
the right under the law to remain seated, your 
Honour.” “How so?” ‘The law saya no 


man can be made to incriminate himself, an’ 
if I stand up I'll incriminate myself.” ‘ That 
point is well taken, and you may remain 
seated. You are accused of stealing a pair of 
trousers from this man, but I oan find no 
evidence sgainst you,” ‘None at sll, y'r 
Hononr.” ‘ You are discharged.” ‘' Thank 
you, y'r Honour.” ‘“ By the way, why were 
you unwilling tostandup?’’ “If I bad«t.o0d 


Horsexseres: “How Jong did you remajp 
in your iest place?” Applicant: ‘ Sare I ieft 
in wan day. Phere was no pluzin the led¢ 
at all, at all.” ‘Whimsical, wags she?” 
“Indade she wag that. The first night she 
complained because I boiled the tay, an’ sh 
very next morning she complained beoauge I 
did not boil the coffee. Thin I left,” 


Mrs, Yercer: “Tommy, @o you want 
some vic? peach jam?’’ Tommy: * Yes ma," 
‘' I was going to give you some to put on your 
‘bread, but I've lost the key of the pantry,” 
“You don’t need any key, ma. I can reach 
down through the transom and open the dco: 
from the inside.” ‘*That’s what I wanted tc 
oo Now just wait until your father comes 

ome,” 


A SCHOOL TEACHER asked & popil to.parge ihe 
sentence, Mary, milk the cow, When he 
reached the last word he said, ‘'Cow ig 
pronoun, feminine gender, singular number, 
third person, and stands for Mary.” ‘‘ Stands 
for Mary!" said.the teacher; how do yon 
make that out?” ‘' Beoanse,” replied the 
youth ‘if the cow didn’t stand for Mary, how 
could Mary milk the cow?’ 


Genuan Banp Leaner: '* You vants us ic 
blay at der fanerdl? Ees it a military 
funeral?" Houeeholder: /'No, it’s the 
faneral of my brother. He was a private 
citizen. He requested that your band should 
play at his faneral.” Band Leader (proudly): 
“My pand,eh? Vy he shoose my: pand?"” 
Householder: “‘ He said he wanted everybody 
to feel sorry he died.” 


‘Way don’s you keep that obild's face 
clean?” asked a Woodward avenue man to 
the new French nuree, “Je ne sais quoi," 
replied the nurse, testily, ‘'Come off,’ he 
exclaimed, angrily. “1 don’h oare what 
Jennie says, or anybody else; if you don’t 
keep that boy’s face in some sort of present. 
able shape you'll have to pack up your duds 
and mosey. Bee!” ‘ 


IT TAKES A WOMAN, 


To make @ little go a great way. 

To make a msn of a foolish boy. 

To understand a baby's pratiling, 

To make a wise man turn foolish. 

To interpret & man’s uuspoken shoughts, 


To bay that dear little coup and saucer 
when she really meant to buy a pair of 
gloves. 


To entertain a crowd of people smilingly 
when her head feels ag if a hundred lisile 
demons were hammering it, 


To make a bonnet ont of Iast year’s hat, 
to hunt in her old hats for the name of a 
well know importer, to sew it in her bonnet 
and wear it as the latest importation. 


Wuy Tazx Storrep. —Harry and Bob were 
brothers, eight and nine years of age. Coming 
late from school one day, their mother said,— 
“Why are you late, boys?" Bobby, the 
younger, was usually the spokesman on such 
Occasions and he replied,—“ We stopped.” 
“What did yod stop for?” said mamma. 
“To see two boys fightin’. “Indeed! and 
who were the boys?" Harry wag one,” 
“Ah, indeed! and who was the other?” 
“The other was me,” answered the unabashed 
Bobby. 

Love Bapiy Hanprcarerp.— Maude : 
“ George, I don's think 1 onght to marry you, 
for I don’s believe you love me one bit.” 
George (ardently): ‘‘ Why my darling, I arm 
passionately, desperately, madly in love with 
you. I worship the very——" Mande; “ You 
talk well enough, George, but thoce letters you 
wrote to me when you were away were 60 

and distant they froza my heart, One would 
think you were writing to your washerwomaD 
about her bill.”” George (siowly): ‘Maude, 
I ~was—engaged—to—a— girl—onoce—before, 

.and when she sued me for breach of promise, 
all my letters to her were—read—in—open— 
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SOCIETY. 


Tne Queen's favourite wine is pale sherry. 

MarricD men in Germany wear wedding- 
rings. 

Wouen of every rank go bareheaded in 
Mexico, 

JAPANESE Women are almost wholly vege- 
tarians. 

Lonp Szuspury's hobby is experimental 
chemistry, in which science he is an adept. 

Tur newest brocades are in black with the 
quaintest desigrs embroidered in the moet 
delicately coloured flowers, Some of them 
are doubly embroidered. 

Taar subtle malady called ‘‘ nerves” is as 
old as civilisation, although if seems to have 
increased, as they say all evils do, towards 
the end of the century. ‘Ths fashionable cure 
for this, as well as rheumatism and gout, is 
the eleotric bath. 

Tue late Duke of Ciarencre and Avondale, 
though » duty officer of the 10sh Hussars, 
was not on the establishment. Ag no one's 
promotion wae retarded by His Royal High- 
nese’s connection with the regiment, his death 
will give no promotion, 

Tuere has not been for nearly one hundred 
years a death of a grandchild of a king or 
queen who was in direot succession to the 
Throne; and it is ages since a Prince of the 
Blood has died while serving regimentally on 
the active list of the Army. 

Tue death of Prince Albert Victor has aged 
the Qaeen considerably, for he was a great 
favourite with his grandmother. She has 
requested that his horses and carriages, 
jewellery, and all the nick-nacks that the 
Prince has left shall be given to Princess May. 

Tux first two weeks of the year 1892 will 
be remembered in hietory as the Fatal Fort- 
night. Tos lengthy obituary of last year sinks 
into insignificance when compared with ita 
death-record. . England has lost the Dake ot 
Clarence, the next heir bat one to the throne; 
Egypt, the Khedive. 

Tennyson's new volume of poems, all written 
in his eignty-kecond year, will, itis said, prove 
& surprise and a delight to the reading pobliic. 
The poems comprise Hellenic Jegend, oriental 
tradition, humorous patois, and stories of the 
wild brigand life of southern Europe, 

Tar silver.wedding present of the French 
colony at 8s. Petersburg to the Empresas of 
Rassia is a huge tray of solid silver, with an 
address upon the surface in letters of blue 
enamel, The initials of the Emperor and 
Empress are engraved in gold, with a gold 
crown above them. The arms of Russia and 
rg respectively are at the sides, also in 
gold. 

Tue German Emperor has, through Colonel 
Giese, signified hia intention of spending a 
portion of the summer or the early portion of 
autamn at Aix.la Chspelle and the municipal 
Suthoritices are already busy with plans for 
the reception and accommodation of the 
Conrt, It ia an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good, and the discovery that the sulphur- 
baths are invalnable both as @ preventive of 
influenza and daring convalescence has given 
Charlemagne's city a prosperous winter sea- 
son. Nos single ‘ kur-guest’’ has ever been 
known to suffer from the prevailing epidemic. 

Tue “Imperial train” which has just been 
completed for the German Emperor, and sent 
0 Potsdam for approval, has cost the Prussian 
exchequer nearly four millions of marks, and 
aa oconpied more than three yeare in con- 
Biruction Ise eleven carriages, connected by 
corridors, include a study hung with real 
Gobelins tapestry from Charlottenberg, a 
salon npholctered in white satin, a nureery, & 
Teceptinn-room adorned with marble statuary, 
2 Oak di,\ing-rcom, a kitchen, and bed. rooms 
tor several gxeots, There is nothing like it in 
the world, an. ® gteat many of the details 
have been plann.4 by abe Emperor himself, 





STATISTICS. 


A corzier says it takes Sib. of gunpowder 
to loosen 100 tons of coals, 

Tur amount of food, liquid and solid, con- 
sumed by the average man in 70 yenra is nO 
lesa than 80 tons, 

Acconpixe to » scientiss the hourly rate of 
water falling over Niagara Falla is 100 000 000 
tons. The world’s daily production of coal 
would just about suffics to pump the water 
hack ggsin, 





GEMS. 


Man suffers most from imaginary troub!e3, 

fiorn, like russ, coneumss fazter than 
labour wears, while the key often used is 
always bright. 

Never attempt all you can do; for he who 
attempts everything he can do often attempts 
more than be oan do. 

Waat health is to the body, oheerfalneas is 
tothe mind, Indeed, cheerfolness is not only 
& good sign of physical health, bui a great 
aid to it. 

A crave man thinks no one his superior 
who does bim an injary ; for he has it then in 
bis power to make himself superior to the 
other by forgetting it. 





HOUSEHOLD . TREASURES. 


Batus.—Two pounds of yellow enugar, one 
fea cup of water, one dessert spoon of vine. 
gar ; boil without stirring, till a little dropped 
in cold water gets pretty hard ; add as: much 
essence of peppermint as you wish to flavour, 
pour it out on a grated tin and mark it in 
small squares ; when cool enough cut it and 
roll it into balls. 

Brown Sovr.—One pound of ehin of baef or 
more ; take the marrow from the bone, put a 
teaspoonfal of it and one of butter in a eoup 
pot with one teaspoonfal of sugar ; when the 
sugar gets brown, put in the meat cut in 
small pieces, and fry is very brown, then put 
in some carrot, turnip, onion, celery, and fry 
them for at least ten minutes ; add ten break- 
fast oups of water, and let it boil for three 
hours st least, then strain it and thioken is 
with ons tablespoonful of flour; of course the 
bone is boiled as well as the meat, 

A Supren-Dise.— Cat into small pieces cold 
cooked chicken, and to’each pint of the mest 
allow a balf-pint of white sauce made a: 
follows. Melt a tablespoonfal of batter, add 
to it an even tablespoonfal of flour, mix, and 
add a half-pintof milk; stir continually until 
it boils; add « half-seaspoonfal of salts and a 
dash of pepper, Put the chicken ahd a few 
hard-boiled egg3 chopped fine in layers in an 
earthen dish, season with salt and cayenne, 
moisten with the sauce, cover the top with 
bread-crambs, dot here and there with bits of 
batter, and bake in a hot oven for fifteen 
minutes, 

Arrte Doemrrinc.—Half-poond of flour, 
four cunces of eust, half-teaspoon of baking 
powder, pinch of salt. Chop the suet and rub 
is in among the flour and all the other things ; 
make it into & paste with water, aod take c ff 
® small bit for a lid; grease a bowl, roll the 
large piece round, and line the bowl with it; 
roll out the lid and pot is aside. Then take 
one half poands of apples, pare, slice, and 
stew them # little, with two tableapoons of 
sugar and one of water ; pour the apples into 
the bowl, wet edges of the paste all ronnd, put 
on the lid neatly, cover with a greased paper, 
and put into a little boiling water to steam 
tor one hour. The lid must be close on the 
pan. The apples are best to be cool before 
putting in the bowl, 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Most German papers are owned and edited 
by Jews. 

An egg contains as‘mrich nourishment ay one 
and a half pound of grapes, or one and aquar 
ter pound of cherries, 

A Ruestan caa plead infanoy for along time, 
a3 he does not come of ays éill he is twenty. giz 
years old, 

Tne eyeball of the owl ia immovably fixed 
in its sccket, henca the look of wisdom that 
that bird always appears to have, 

Tue horse has no eyebrows, and if muck 
white is visible in the eyes itself it is a sure 
sign of & vicious nature, 

Tue frog. owing to its peonliar construction, 
cannot breathe with the mouth open, and 
would die from enffocation if it were kept open 
forcibly. 

THERE is no sountry in the world in which 
the raven is not found to be a native; it is the 
only bird known to ornithologists which is of 
auch cosmopolitan character, é 

A reat in engineering bas jast been accom. 
plished a4 the works of the Great Eastern 
Railway Company at Stratford. They have 
bails up & locomotive and tender in ten work- 
ing hours, Of course, ail the parts were prée- 
pared, 

Ter letters in the inscription “Ta es 
Petros,’ ronning round the interior of the 
drum of the dome at St. Peter's, Rome, are 
six feet high, while the pen beld by the 
Apostle Ss. Lake in oneof the spandrils of the 
dome is eleven feet long. 

A preventive of influenza which I have 
heard recommended, and in which al! children 
will delight, is peppermint. The infeotion ig 
said to be communicated by the breath, and a. 
lozenge taken whenever you enter or leave @ 
house, some say, will secure you from the 
danger. 

Me. Eprson has turned his thoughts from 
the arts of peace to the science of war, and is 
reported to be engaged upon an invention by 
which a little group of five-and.twenty men 
placed in a fortress will be able, by the aid of 
an electric stream of water, to repulse a 
besieging army of many times their number. 

Tue girls of Cornwall, acoording to a resent 
writer, give nobody any tronble in early life. 
“They are little automatons in youth, silent 
&8 pagan stone circles in girlhood, voiceless and 
blushing thereafter until wedded, when they 
at once develop such strength of character, 
temper, and tongue that half the men of Corn. 
wall are known individually as ‘ Jinny's Jack,’ 
and in raillery are greeted with the enquiry, 
‘ How's the woman as owns’ee?'” 

Wuen tho weather is cold oysters are often 
put into fresh water which is Inkewarm, and 
® small quantity of oatmeal is also inoluded 
in the bata, and none who have not seen it 
could believe how this procesa adda to the 
tempting appearance of the bivalves to thoze 
who favour them, At the restaurants where: 
oysters are & speciality, the fattening process 
is most extensively indulged in, and the moat 
inferior kinds oan be brought to a most in- 
viting degree of apparent succnience and ro- 
tondisty, and the weight of the oyster also is. 
most materially increased. 

THE most sensitive machine ever made is 
that which is used in the mint in Philadelphia 
for determining the weight of gold coins. The 
coins ran down into it through # spout; it 
balances them for an instant; if light, they 
are tossed out through one spout into & re- 
ceiver ; if heavy, through another ; if exactly 
right, as most of them are, through a third 
into a sack provided for them, The machine 
is so wonderfully sensitive that on one occasion 
when it rejected a large number of coins ae 
being too heavy, an examination wae made of 
‘the meohaniem, and it was found that o hair 
was caught in the scale and made overweight 
for every coin that passed through, : 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R A.—The Royal Acaiemy was instituted in 1768. 

Veras.—No; the appilcation must be made within 
tweive months. 

Aipezst.—The Oanadian dollar hasa standard value of 
43 21, 


Towonancz.—Nether Denton is a small parish fn 
Cumberland. 


a” Pozzier.—We have not the least Idea why it should 
Apgtarpg.- London to Adelaide, distance about 11,500 


Otten ir has- 
an 


T.pptt.—Only registered clubs have any legal claim on 
members. 


en Bristol Ref. rm Riots tock place Oct. ber 
1, 183 

Orrizex —The Ohurch of England is not in receipt of 
payment from the State. 

Mape.inz.—German and French marriage laws alto- 
gother different from ours. 

Oost.—The giver of the receipt alone is Ilable If he 
fails to affix a stamp. 

Exitt.—The Tay Bridge disaster took place on San- 
day, December 28, 1879. 

Puverty.—No debt is recoverable which has not been 
acknowledged within six year’. 

Cuais. mas.—'* Old Coristmas Day” is always January 
6. Leap year is every fourth year. 

Dor.—Monmonthshire was formerly part of Wales, and 
is so now for certain purposes. 

Ay Iqores.—" Proving” a wiil 7 mg paying 
probate and other formalities required by la 


Sraisc.—The seasons pep nies 20, 
June 21, September 23, an 

Lro.— Birds’ skins and ro open _ with 
what is called an unction, comanned b largely of arsenic. 

Kitc.—Five years’ penal servitude was the least 
that could be given down to last year, when the mini- 
mum was reduced to three years. 


W. &—We co not know, but write on subject to 
Sup rfatendent of Wefghts and Measures, 7, Old Palace 
Yard, Westminster, 5.W. He will tell at once. 

L A. L—If the debt hss not been acknowledged 
withia six years, the Statate of Limitations may be 
pleaded in bar of any claim for the amount. 


yg grant of £6,000 yy was made Siem 
trice on mo separate grant was 
made to Prince my em Battenberg. 


Duscz —To find the cubic cintents of a box yon must 
multiply — » —— and depth t-gether. We can- 
not undertake to do sums for you. 

Osx ts Miszry.—The wife can leave her husband if 
hs constantly iil-treate her, and can spoly for a judicial 
separsat'on—not a divorce—on the ground of cruelty. 


Caren — 2 pve bey 2  Gae b o Oe 7S 
Mable in payment of 


make the ‘whole 
debts incurrei on account of that ship, 


In Nzezp cr Apvice.—Don’t send the money. Have 
nothing more to say toa lender who begins by asking a 
fee. 


Sitty Bruty.—Sheffield is In Yorkshire, of which 
county Hallamshire is no more than a division or dis- 
trict. 


F. F.—One executor fs legally sufficient ; two are 
generally named, to provide for possible ‘death of 
either. 


as Srraancer.—We never recommend an’ 6 doctor. 
, ~ ba man could tell you the best spectaliet in the 
district. 


Forp Mo1ner.—You may be excused by producing a 
medical certificate that the child is nota fit subject for 
vaccination. 


Basarvt Ons.—1, Yes, this ts leap year, and the naxt 
leap year will be 1896. 2. We do not quite kaow what 
you mean, 


Ayxtous.—A deed of gift must be made under direc- 
tions of a lawyer, who alone oan advise on any particu!ar 
case. 


Scotcn Lassrz—The 93 d Highlanders are 7% on 
pasasge to India. The 91st have left 4 Kong, and 
are expected home at the end of this month. 


Lapy Macseta.—The Duke of Fife is not, and never 
fan be, heir to the Throne. His wife is next in suc- 
cession to Prince Gecrge of Wales. 


Onzrare —Oharles II. of Ergland was known as the 
Mei ry Monarch, on account of his conviviality and jolly 
disposition, 

One rm PexPiixity.—1, You can apply to the justices 
for an ejectment order if the rent is under £10 a year, 

. Rent can be doubled from expiration of notice. 


"Sinema to destroy your hope. 
mustaeurre der himself and beer bis punishment before 
there can be any talk of his release. It will be for his 
commanding offic r to eay then if he should be released 
by purchase, 





A Becinner.—A man may write from 220 to 250 words 
per minute with shorthand, but he rarely requires to 
exoced 120 to 150 at public meetings. 


Simprze Simon.—The voted strength of the Biitish 
— ona — footing is about 200,000 ; the regimental 
strength varies from several causer. 


Txquisinve —News and printing peper Is made of 
esparto grass, largely imported from Medi‘er 





a 


F. B.—Toere is no informa‘ioa available rding 
the Rocky Mountains. As regurds Austraiia, the oals 
colony offering free passage to such as you is Western 
Australia. Write to t-General for that colony, 15, 
Victoria-street, Wes ter, §.W., who will give de- 


Constance.—The duties of an ae canon arg 
those voluntarily undertaken, which consist, we believe, 
hing one or more sermons yearly in the cathe. 





and Ohina clay, also used in s‘zlag white cotton cloth. 


Dick.—You must spply to the owners, though you 
may succeed in gettirg a place by cffering youself to 
captains by going on board ships in the hartour. 

R P. 5.—An apprentice fs free from his indentures 
on reaching twenty-one years of age; but he may be 
made to serve «ut any time Jost before that date. 

Lira —“ Mountains ever free.” Lyf agent ~ ow 
and hes been applied te the alps, as those mountains 
have never been ruled by a foreign power. 


Cook Rc Bux. — From ro to December 7 


employment for women are not to 
on Saturdays), with one hour and a half for meals (calf 
an hour on Saturdays). 


Jim.—Berry, the from snyone, 


has no salary 
from the Sheriffs of London 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 


Now I make no comp\aint of the way of the world, ' 
That the way of the world is unj 
That selfishness rules, that ths rich who have store 


Though ‘tis known we are children of du:t; 
All this f admft, and I couldn’t do less 
Spanish—in 


Than agree with the plain English dress— 
"One is =. ae or must serve,” ‘tis the way of the 
wor 


ay yt pee ent te 
What chance has an acorn to grow ? 

You come late to a feast, all the places are filled, 

You conapletn of your “luck,” but so fortune has 


You're not wanted 78 don’t you know ? 
There's an outside ard inside to all earthly 
Forhape you're to honest to get inthe Tage 

‘Tis a fault if a man is too sage ; 


And I see no good reason why a king from his throne 
Should descend with a bow and a smile, 
wea > my seat, stranger, you're blue with the 


Trg » slp of thia wine from thie flagon of gold, 
whiie.” 


Be clothed in m: 
Would I do it myselt were 1 born in his place? 
yn oe been poy get ene 
When to fortane and fame he's unknown, 


ae om pe a ah @ Gy @ Gah Ge 


seen te Soocun exe mat Se He Bing 
Find beauty rewards for exertions, no doubt, 

pg ct he opera 

Fg ang in public whey fee TE - 
poe See, See is nothing so sw 

As to live unremarked im a book-Mned retreat, 
Neither serving nor served by the world. aan 


A Rover.— Tbe Great Hastern steamship originally 
cost about £732,000 before being fitted for ses. What 
was spent on her first or last we canrot undertake to 
say. 

CSS on Sp ae hk, enet can take fire 
spon $ mo instance of such a thing on record, 
nor is there any scientific “‘reason why” such a thing 
should boppen.” 


Recurak Reaper —You could obtain the information 
of your postmaster, or you could obtain a volame con- 
taining y mms ue ec laws by writing to the Postm ister- 


go are two Dutch a by tan of the name of 
peer or Storck. Abraham, who = — SR —- 
mostly river scenes, ports, % 
brother, J. Storck, painted similar scenes. —_ 


PotLy.—Botled bacon isa little heavy. Try it baked, 
that is, put intothe oven. Roll it upina .~ of flour 
ani water paste and put it in the oven. Six pounds 
wil take two hours; then break off the paste and you 
will find the ham beautifol. 


Trrvs.—Not! can be done until you ascertain from 
the man who rad g ed the articles what tame he gave tn 


a form from the 
fotake toa fy a pand make alldevit iuiss Us hve 
— ip of the goods, that enables you to get new 


R. B.—As fish live fa a medium heavier than afr and 
of about the seme density as their bodies, and as they 
have very smseli brains, their organs cf sores are fitted 
to receive only slight impressions. Cors*quently em 4 
hear only imperfectly. Stillthey hear. Toelr ears 
Pome pe pry te pe Ghose suse 
the weet ae R: E pire th fish in privet 

me e Roman Em e prive 2 ponds 
were trained to come at the tinkle of a bel’. 





ia p 

dral ; and we understand that the expense of the 
journey to and fro, and incidental expenses, fall on the 
honorary canon himself. 


A. F.—There are five professors (mathemaics, applied 
mathematics, physics, , aad jus Sa, and 
two asststant-professors (oy stes and jastification) in 
Greenwich Naval Hospital, with twenty-one lecturers 
poly ep 3 the profeesor of chemistry is Vivian 2. 

sq. 


Rosatisps.—"' Not dead, but gone before,” quotation 
—= oe ware ie Mvow mye One 
t gone before,” is from Mahow oury’s 
mentaries.” Both took the from Seneca. “ Wee 
not for him,” aeeue in ME. Walts's ode om the “' Deetn 

of Harrison,” 


Avyxious Moraer —In cases of sore th:oat the taking 
of milk in large quantities fs recommended. A milk 


ForGrt-ME-NOT. 
Room must firet arrange for a relative or friend who 
wil present. The 
write to the Lord Ohamberlatn, saying that she intends 
presenting. This should 
of the Drawing Room is annov 
must be done at least two days before it is Leld. 


| 


two are de: 
clared” to the examining officer, so as to convinse him 
there is no to conceal , he may refuse to 
pess even there. 


days 19 adn pony yy the City of Paris sgam did the 
homeward in 5 23 hous 50 minutes ; the 
Teutonic In 5 days 21 hcurs 3 3 the J fn 5 
days 23 hours 16 minutes; Furst Bismarck in 5 days 21 
hcur, 20 minutes, 

















Tux Lowxvow Reapgr, Post-free. Three-halfpene 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Bightpence. 
Aut Bacx Numeers, Parts and Vouvmes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers, 


NOTION.—Part 363, Now 
tree, Eightpence. Also Vol. LVII., vite bound Lae fag pa 6d. 


g@ Act Lerrens To 2s Appressxp To THE Bprros 0F 
Tux Loxpon Reaves, 884, Strand, W.0. 


tit We cannot undertake to return rejected mant 
scripta, 
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